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ITH the death of F. S. Oliver we have lost one 
YW of our most delightful historians. The word 
“ delightful ’’ does not deny by implication 

his great scholarship. It is meant only to emphasise the 
dominant impression which remained after reading his 
books. If there is a history which gives greater pleasure 
than “ The Endless Adventure,” I do not know it, and 
it is a matter of infinite regret that ill-health caused the 
author to lay it aside in 1930 and that now death has 


NOTES AT RANDOM 


by HUGH ROSS 
WILLIAMSON 


The Art of Governing—Dramatic Censorship—Shaw and Gide— 
Apology for War 


politician who would succeed. If you are the sort of 
man whose stomach revolts against treating shams 
reverentially, you will be well advised to stay out of 
politics altogether and set up as a prophet; your 
prophecies may perhaps sow good seed for some future 
harvest. But as a politician you would be impotent. 
A wise politician will never grudge genuflexion or a 
rapture if it is expected of him by the prevalent opinion.” 


forbidden for ever the 
completion of it. 
Messrs. Macmillan have 
wisely issued the Intro- 
duction to the first 
volume separately under 
the title of ‘‘ Politics and 
Politicians ’’ (2s. 6d.), 
and it will surely do 
much to popularise the 
larger work—that study 
in “the endless adventure 
of governing man,’’ 
examined with particular 
reference to the career 
of Sir Robert Walpole. 
As Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler says in his intro- 
duction : “ The excellent 
and practical value of 
Mr. Oliver’s study con- 
sists in its sternly 
practical character. The 
present-day politician .. . 


IN OTHER AUGUSTS... 


George Borrow, with the aid of a Danish 
friend, had difficulty with his German printers 
when producing in Russia a Chinese version of 
the Sacred Books. 


De Maupassant was baptized in a font that 
had been a dog-kennel under the Terror. 


Horace Walpole, with his ‘‘ favourite south- 
east wind ’’ for company, sat in his coach on the 
Bridge and watched boat races at Richmond. 


Lamb, being much wearied with work, took 
Saturday and Monday off, and drove to Cam- 
bridge with Mary, with Hell-Fire Dick on the 
box. 


Cicero scratched a note to Atticus in the lamp- 
light before daybreak, and was vastly annoyed 
to receive at sunrise a letter from that gentle- 
man’s nephew beginning: ‘‘Whatever can be 
said to your discredit ...’’ 


Which, in spite of the seductions of Mr. Oliver’s style, 


explains why, after all, 
one instinctively despises 
politicians. For any 
country which rises to 
greatness is ruled, in the 
last analysis, by its 
prophets. And Sir Robert 
Walpole was not among 
them. 


The Censorship 
NE of Walpole’s 
many activities 
was to institute 
the dramatic censorship 
which, besides prohibiting 
“Polly” and _ driving 
Fielding from the theatre, 
was the first step towards 
making the English stage 
the laughing-stock of the 
world. It is no accident 
that the only two great 
periods of English drama 


can read these pages and 
reflect upon them and 
find wisdom and useful 


are the Elizabethan and 
the Caroline; it is the 
direct result of the subse- 


G. U. 


counsel for his own daily 


quent censorship which, 


task.” More generally, 
everybody can read them and understand the nature 
of politicians. 

In the last chapter, ‘‘ In praise of politicians,” Mr. 
Oliver is at his most characteristic. ‘‘ The politician 
is never his own master, as men are who seek their 
fortune in private adventures. The most complete 
victory does not make him the possessor, but only the 
custodian, of that strange monster which he calls his 
country. His first duty is to keep his charge in health 
and, if possible, in good humour. He loves his monster 
and this love, which assumes many odd forms, is what 
we mean by patriotism. Of the motives which urge 
him on, self-interest (in the pecuniary sense) is usually 
one of the slightest. He values success more for its 
own sake than for any material benefits it may bring 
him. Nor is he ever content with a merely casual or 
blundering success, for the darling pride of his heart is 
to win openly by virtue of his craftsmanship.” 

Almost Mr. Oliver persuades us. Then, suddenly, we 
come to the passage: “ Politics unfortunately abound 
in shams that must be treated reverentially by every 


by forbidding the public 
representation of any play dealing intelligently with 
politics, religion or sex, made the theatre no fit place 
for writers with anything to say. 

Things have certainly improved since 1909, when 
the protests of seventy-one authors, headed by Gals- 
worthy, Masefield, Shaw, Barrie, Wells, Yeats and 
Granville-Barker, led to the establishment of a Joint 
Select Committee to investigate the matter, for the 
censorship, though surviving, never quite recovered its 
prestige after that blow. Also, the growing habit of 
the publication of plays and the work of many private 
theatres have restored dramatic art to some of its 
former glory. But much remains to be done, and the 
appearance of Miss Dorothy Knowles’s ‘“‘ The Censor, 
the Drama and the Film” (7s. 6d.; Allen & Unwin) 
should serve to call attention afresh to a matter which 
should be taken to its conclusion. 

The chief indictments against the Censorship—that 
it prohibits serious plays while licensing any prurient 
little farce; that it is used for repressive political 
purposes ; and that it is a fatal bar to a living drama— 
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are well enough known and cannot be denied even by 
its staunchest champions. But how many are the 
counts against it, this book, with its unemotional recital 
of facts, reminds us. Everyone knows of course but 
many have forgotten that it has been responsible for 
the banning of masterpieces by Aischylus, Shelley, 
Tolstoy, Ibsen, Shaw, Wilde, D’Annunzio, O’Neill, 
George Moore, Masefield, Toller, Schnitzler, Lenormand, 
Pirandello, to instance only a few. At the moment, 
it is prohibiting all the finest plays from the Continent 
being performed in England, and has set its face in 
particular against the Russian plays, such as the famous 
“ Roar, China,” which represents the advance-guard of 
the theatre. If the stage is anything, it is the mirror 
of the times. Yet ata 
moment when the one 
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prefaces en masse is, from one point of view, disconcert- 
ing. One watches the progress of the scandalous rebel 
of ‘‘ Mrs. Warren’s Profession ’’ through varying stages 
of recognition till his emergence as the grand and 
slightly démodé ancient of the “ Black Girl.” One is 
aware of the subtle changes of attitude, but one looks 
in vain for any change in matter. For nearly forty 
years Mr. Shaw has been repeating himself. There 
has been no marked progression. Only it has taken 
the British public nearly forty years—with a Great 
War intervening—to admit the somewhat tepid truth 
he was enunciating in the nineties. And as the next 
generation will hardly have time or inclination to wade 
through the entire Shavian canon, it is to be hoped that 

Mr. Shaw will give us a 


little book—about half the 


topic of discussion was 


the Nazi revolution in 
Germany, when books of 
every shade of opinion 
on that topic were pouring 
from the publishing houses, 
the Censor promptly 
banned a fine play on the 
subject. So the tale goes on. 


THE EDITOR 
AFFAIRS 


(Peter Davies.) 


BIOGRAPHY 


Ts. 6d. 


ORTUNATELY, 


RECOMMENDS 


** Dogs of War.”’ By F. Yeats-Brown. 6s. 


Andre Gide.”” By Leon Pierre-Quint. 
(Cape.) 


length of one of his pre- 
faces — summarising his 
teaching. It would be a 
useful class-book for the 
schools of the future. 


André Gide 
REATER than the 
English puritan, 
= and with a far more 


thanks to such insti- 
tutions as the Gate 
Theatre, the Stage Society, 


CRITICISM 


‘‘ Oxford Lectures on Poetry.”’ By E. 
de Selincourt. 10s. (Oxford University 
Press.) 

Good “‘ academic”’ criticism by a former Professor 


profound influence, is the 
French puritan, André 
Gide. He is never likely 
to become popular in 


the Arts Theatre Club, and 
the several Sunday socie- 
ties, it is still possible in 
London for people to see 
intelligent plays. But 
London is not England— 
and even in London it 
seems a pity that private 
societies should have a 
monopoly of the living 
drama. 

More sinister still is the 
fact that when, as J. M. 
Keynes has recently 


DRAMA 


Unwin.) 
HISTORY 

Oliver. 2s. 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

(Constable.) 


of Poetry in the University of Oxford. Its attitude 
may be judged from the remark: ‘* Keats, to whom 
poetry came like leaves to a tree.” 


‘* The Censor, the Drama and the Film.” 
By Dorothy Knowles. 7s. 6d. 


‘Politics and Politicians.”” By F. S. 
(Macmillan.) 


“* Prefaces.”” By Bernard Shaw. 12s. 6d. 


England, but Miss Dorothy 
Richardson’s translations 
of M. Pierre-Quint’s study 
of him (7s. 6d.; Cape) 
may have the effect of 
introducing his work to 
a few people who would 
find pleasure in it. But 
his clarity and honesty 
will hardly find favour 
with the Anglo-Saxon 
temperament. Gide’s 
work, as M. Pierre-Quint 
says, ‘“may be regarded 


(Allen & 


reminded us, it is impera- 


as a prolonged debate 


tive that men of all shades 

of opinion realise ‘‘ the extraordinary importance of pre- 
serving as a matter of principle every jot and tittle of 
the civil and political liberties which former generations 
painfully secured,” the Censorship is once more becom- 
ing an instrument of political repression. The 1909 
memorialists pointed out that the censorship, instituted 
for political ends, had been perverted to so-called moral 
ends. That was bad enough. But its reversion to the 
status quo of 1737 is even worse, and the time is surely 
ripe for a renewed demand for its abolition. 

Miss Knowles’s excellent book might well be supple- 
mented by re-reading Bernard Shaw’s famous attacks, 
which are reprinted in the new omnibus volume of 
Prefaces (12s. 6d. ; Constable), a companion volume. 
to the ‘‘Complete Plays.’ The prefaces are sub- 
divided into five sections: Sociological, Political, 
Religious, Autobiographical amd Miscellaneous, and 
there are included in it such comparatively little known 
works as Shaw’s preface to W. H. Davies’s ‘‘ Auto- 
biography of a Super Tramp.” To encounter all the 


on the subject of 
morality. Throughout it one hears, as if some 
mysterious corridor, the incessant voice of con- 
science.” Only, as Gide’s problems are real moral 
problems and not, like Shaw’s, logically concocted Aunt 
Sallys, his frankness is disturbing to English minds. 
“ André Gide,”’ however, besides being biography and 
criticism, gives a magnificent picture of the writers who 
made ‘“‘La Nouvelle Revue Frangaise’’ the greatest 
force in twentieth century literature, and for this alone 
it deserves to be read. A recent critic’s remark that 
“ the Left Bank still rules the world’ may be an over- 
statement as a general proposition, but, if by “‘ world ” 
is meant “ literary world,” it is merely an assertion of 
fact. 


Bloodshed Preferred 
AJOR F. YEATS-BROWN has let slip his ‘‘ Dogs 
of War”’ (6s. ; Peter Davies) at an apt moment. 
All those who are seeking a justification for 
starting another war (by supporting rearmament, which 
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makes it inevitable) will find here their prophet. They 
will read that war is ‘‘ the mystery whose gleam only 
poets who have touched the steeps of life can show us.” 
They will applaud the Major’s remarks that “ millions 
of my generation have seen and touched this grandeur. 
We know, we of this generation, how great those days 
were.” They will feel comfortably pious when they 
learn that a desire for peace is anti-Christian, and 
logically justified when they are told that perpetual 
peace is an impossibility “‘even in Utopia ”’ (whatever 
that may mean). 


ET I doubt if the author will appear as a prophet to 
any but the already-convinced, and for this reason 
the book is exceedingly welcome. If this is anti- 

pacifism, the pacifist ranks will gain many recruits from 
the readers of it. It is indeed an antidote to Mr. Beverley 
Nichols’s “‘ Cry Havoc,” though hardly in the way the 
author intended. Many peace-lovers were sincerely agi- 
tated when they found themselves in the same gallery as 
Mr. Nichols, and ashamed that their objections to war 
should be confused with a selfish fear of having their 
expensive garden paths and thatched roofs ruined by 
bombs. But any doubts they may have had will be set 
at rest by “‘ Dogs of War,” which, by comparison, makes 
“Cry Havoc’” appear as a sage and altruistic work. 

“Dogs of War” is written in answer to “ Cry 
Havoc.”’ The dust-cover is embellished by the two 
remarks: “‘ Pacifism is a Poisonous and anti-Christian 
Doctrine ’’ and “ Beverley Nichols Confuted,”’ and the 
publishers’ blurb says that “it states an unanswerable 
case in a manner worthy of a great polemic.” 

It opens with a letter to Beverley Nichols explaining 
that the author, under the influence of an anesthetic, 
dreamt of him and called him a “ Poodle of Peace,” 
“which seemed like an argument then, but as it wasn’t 
I wrote this little book.”” It then devotes thirty pages 
to the narration of a policing incident on the Indian 
frontier—which has not the slightest relevance to the 
question of modern warfare—and proceeds, by way of 
a lengthy reference to Asoka, the peace-loving monarch 
of 270 B.Cc., to a nine-page dissertation on the habits 
of termite ants. About twenty pages are given to 
the reprinting of correspondence which appeared in the 
Daily Telegraph and the author’s own articles in the 
Spectator, before we pass to ten pages of description 
of and comment on the liquefaction of the blood of 
St. Januarius and seven pages of interesting information 
about the Major’s feelings on climbing a mountain. 


NTERSPERSED with these topics are of course ex- 
amples of the author’s wit and wisdom on the subject 
more immediately under discussion. Of his wit, we 

may quote the chapter heading ‘“‘ Hark, the Norman 
Angells sing”’ ; of his wisdom, the statesmanlike proposal 
that “ pacifists, however sincere, would,” if he had his 
way, “‘ be deprived of their votes in national and local 
affairs. They would not be allowed to teach in schools 
supported by the State. They would not be eligible for 
any public office oremployment. They would be marked 
men’; of his personality, he gives us an intimate 
glimpse when he says: “ Tears come into my eyes at 
the sight of great ships and brave flags.’ He writes 
almost exclusively in clichés. One would have been 
disappointed not to find “‘ the Nelson touch ” and “ the 
heart of heroes ’’ and the “ sanctity of hearth and altar.” 

This would not matter were it not that one feels 
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that he thinks in clichés, and is thus prevented froin 
understanding the point at issue—which is that warfare 
in its modern form of the “ mass murder of civilians ” 
cannot be compared with anything in the past, not 
even the 1914-1918 past. C. E. M. Joad wrote of this 
book: ‘‘ Anybody who thinks that the blinding, 
scorching, dismembering and asphyxiating of human 
beings is morally elevating is a case for the psycho- 
analyst ; earlier generations would have said for the 
devil.” But it is not as simple as that. Major Yeats- 
Brown, confronted with this exact definition of his 
attitude, would, I feel, reject it in horror as a parody. 
The fact is that the Major, realising that the instinct 
to personal pugnacity is normal and healthy (and can 
be, in certain circumstances, magnificent) has not, 
owing to his cliché-coloured mind, seen that it has no 
connection whatever with modern war. Rather, the 
finer the fighter, the more certain he is to be a pacifist, 
since he realises that his deepest emotions are violated 
by being associated with the dirty, impersonal holocaust 
that is war in our time. 


The Answer 


ERHAPS someone will write another book to 
“answer ”’ “‘ Dogs of War.”’ I hope not, if only for 
the reason that the answer has already been given. 

It was written during the last war by Lady Margaret 
Sackville, in a sonnet which is less well known that it 
deserves. The poem is addressed “ To one who denies 
the possibility of a permanent peace ”’—a description 
which the Major has specifically applied to himself. 


“Old friend, I greet you! You are still the same : 
You poisoned Socrates ; you crucified 
Christ ; you have persecuted, mocked, denied, 
Rejected God and cursed Him—in God’s name. 
You gave monotonously to the flame 
All those (whom now you honour) when the new 
Truth stung their lips—for fear it might be true ; 
Then reaped where they had sown, and felt no shame. 


‘“‘ Familiar voice, old adversary—hail ! 
Yesterday’s fools are now your gods. Behold ! 
The generations pass and we can wait. 
You slandered Darwin, Florence Nightingale ; 
Now a new splendour quivers in the cold 
Grey shadows overhead ; still you are late.” 


WILL WAR COME IN EUROPE? By H. R. 
Knickerbocker. With Introduction by J. W. 
Wheeler-Bennett. 5s. net. (Bodley Head.) 

We used to place almost blind faith in the expert. Nowa- 
days we are inclined to go to the opposite extreme. How- 
ever Mr. Knickerbocker, as one of the most famous foreign 
correspondents, has excellent credentials for such an 
investigation as he has lately undertaken. He has inter- 
viewed Mussolini, Dollfuss, Horthy, Kings Boris and 
Alexander, Masaryk, M. Barthou. ... He has visited 
“* danger-spots ’’—the Saar, the Polish Corridor, Trieste and 
soon. Horthy and Masaryk replied ‘“‘ No ’”’ to his question. 
And it is beyond much doubt that the U.S.A., Britain, 
France and the U.S.S.R. are interested in the maintenance 
of the status quo. Moreover whatever the answer given, we 
must remember that ‘‘ these men spoke for publication, 
they weighted their words on the side of caution.” Also, 
Mr. Knickerbocker, their words were weighted by the 
exigencies, past, present and future, of their very position. 
It is necessary to read between the lines. Some rephase the 
question: When will war come ? We must hope that 
events will turn out rather to give a yea to that other 
investigation of Mr. Knickerbocker—Can Europe recover ? 
And to this end itself, it is an urgent book. E. Clark 


“DOGS OF WAR CRY HAVOC DOWN THE 
GARDEN PATH” 


as seen by Coia 
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IRELAND 


by Stephen Gwynn 


HERE is always a degree of special interest 
attaching to a country where revolution is still 
incomplete ; and for some time to come Ireland 

will continue to exercise this attraction over sus- 
ceptible minds. All minds however are not so con- 
stituted ; many of us, in Ireland and out of Ireland, 
who were profoundly enamoured by hearsay of revolu- 
tionary periods now incline to think those who escaped 
them the lucky ones. Yet, when all is said, it seems to 
me that this country which I have studied most defies 
even drastic revolution to change it. Ireland is the 
same Ireland ; partitioned, no doubt, but in fact there 
always was partition. I do not believe that the position 
of Catholics in the Six Counties of Ulster has altered 
appreciably from what it was during the hundred years 
before 1920. Over the whole country there has been 
a change in the extinction of landlord power, and of 
the Protestant ascendancy which accompanied it. But 
that change has been in progress the last fifty years. 
It has not yet involved the disappearance of the old 
gentry, but in so far as they remain a leisured land- 
owning class, they already begin to rank as interesting 
survivals. Already, and it is a sad symptom, they 
begin to be regretted. Men begin to count the social 
price of a Nationalist revolution. 

The most notable play that I have seen for years at 
the Abbey Theatre (I cannot pretend to have seen all) 
dealt with this subject. Mr. Rutherford Mayne, once the 
leading dramatist and actor of the Ulster Players, is the 
author, but he is seen in a new light. All else that he had 
produced was broad comedy of country humour. This 
time he found his theme in his life’s work. He has been 
for at least quarter of a century in the service of the Land 
Commission, occupied in taking the land from landlords 
and giving it to tenants; distributing a limited quantity 
to meet a limitless land-hunger. The chief personages in 
his play “‘ Bridgehead ” are a Senior Land Commissioner, 
grown grey in the job, and his assistants—some of whom, 
lacking grey hairs, have not yet conquered dangerous 
proclivities. Youth goes to youth, and the only place in 
that backward country-side where civilised society can be 
met is in the house of a surviving landlord. Catholic, 
of old Anglo-Norman stock, impoverished, but still able 
to keep up Mount Davoren, the ancestral place, while he 
has the demesne farm. He has a daughter, and she has 
been sending the young commissioner photographs of the 
rose garden which is Mount Davoren’s pride. The next 
thing is that Mount Davoren is compulsorily acquired for 
subdivision among tenants—of whom specimens are shown. 
They are not seen at their best; Irish peasants when 
land is up for division are like Frenchmen over an inherit- 
ance. The picture is of cupidity, wheedling, threatening, 
bullying ; they are even ready to murder, not the land- 
lord, but the needy man from another parish to whom 
land is to be given. 

In face of the contrast the young commissioner 
breaks out against his senior; arraigns their whole way 
of life, the work they are doiug. It is breaking up 
rose gardens to make potato patches. And the grimness 
of the play lies in the old man’s answer to such thoughts. 
“Work; work till you drop; and believe it may be for 
a good purpose.” But he himself goes out, old and broken, 
with no assurance that the potato patch represents a more 
real value to his country than the rose garden and all 
that went with it. 

Now there is this change. Many places that were 
beautiful and beautifully kept are going or gone to ruin ; 


they become mere encumbrances on soil wanted for small- 
holdings. But there is another side to the picture. For 
one cottage with flowers about it in the last century you 
will see fifty or a hundred to-day. It took at least a 
generation to get over the inherited belief that such display 
was unwise ; a man who could afford flowers on his house 
could, it was often held, afford another pound on his rent. 
Now that is finished. The other day in the Burren district 
of North Clare, where we had gone to look for wild flowers, 
we found along one stretch of road within a few hundred 
yards Gentiana verna, Geranium sanquineam, and Dogas 
octopetala—match me that list out of Ireland. But it 
was almost more astonishing to note in that stony wind- 
scourged region cottage after cottage smothered in roses. 


N short, change or no change, the amenities of Ireland 
do not seem to me lessened. Racing and hunting go on 
as always; there is less game preservation, but fishing 

is rather better looked after, and is incomparably more 
available than in England ; and a native Government has 
spent by far more lavishly on our roads than any Chief 
Secretary would have been allowed to do. We make our 
experiments in Protection and in State engineering works, 
not always with perfect judgment, but at least we are 
free of the inhibition which always checked action at 
Westminster : the belief that a thing which could be done 
anywhere else could not be done in Ireland, because nothing 
could ever be done right there. Self-government had more 
than justified itself within five years after England handed 
over the administration of a country with all its bridges 
broken, railroads out of action, the police at feud with 
the people, the law courts not functioning, and a hopeful 
expectation of civil war, which did not fail to develop. 
The right thing was done in 1921; but the wit of man 
or devil could not have invented a worse manner of doing it. 

What is most poisonous about such a period of evolution 
is the bitterness that it leaves behind—and not chiefly 
against the stranger. Rancour against England, the 
abstraction called England, is traditional; but any indi- 
vidual Englishman coming to Ireland will be well received. 
All the lively personal hates are of Irishman against Irish- 
man, of section against section. The literature which has 
come out of this struggle reeks of bad blood. 

There is a great deal of it. Mr. O’Casey in his first plays 
fixed, as no other writer known to me has done in any 
language, the ferment of a country in the actual revolu- 
tionary travail. Mr. Frank O’Connor and Mr. Sean 
O’Faolain, writing later, have given pictures, fiercely 
bitten in, of what we call ‘the troubles.” They agree 
that the conflict of Free-Staters against irregulars was 
more venomous in temper than the guerrilla struggle 
against troops or Black and Tans. Mr. Stuart, another 
of the young members of our new Academy, has found 
most of his inspiration in these same items. None of 
these, it seems to me, has felt any of the great exaltation 
which Yeats expressed in his poems about the movement 
of 1916. 


T is natural that the Irish mind should be dominated by 
thought of all the violent happenings which lasted 
through almost a generation (it will soon be twenty years 

since Easter Week), and which are still often imperfectly 
understood. No one knows, for instance, by whom or 
with what motive Kevin O’Higgins, the most remarkable 
young Irishman of his day, was murdered on his way to 
Mass. Yet there are older and quieter intellectual im- 
pulses at work, which in the long run count for more ; 
and chief of these is the Gaelic revival. Admittedly, even 
here the atmosphere is not serene. Forty years ago the 
struggle was to get men for teaching Gaelic in schools 
where the children naturally spoke it. To-day Gaelic not 
only must be taught in all schools that are to get any 
countenance from Government, but pressure is applied 
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to make it the medium for instruction in all subjects. 
Already the experiment is extended to teaching in one 
of the colleges of the National University; at Galway 
instruction in mathematics, chemistry, physiology and 
such subjects is given in that language. Very few deny 
that the immediate results on education are bad; but 
the advocates of this course, who are found in Mr. Cosgrave’s 
party no less than in Mr. de Valera’s, hold that some 
sacrifice of efficiency is needful ; since the Irish nationality 
is to be preserved, Gaelic must again take its place as the 
normal speech of Ireland. 


HOULD that proposition be true, Irish nationality would, 
S in my opinion, be doomed. But I do not admit that 
has been so often respected in the last forty years that it 
now passes for truth unquestioned. Distinctive language 
is not an essential. Nationality in Switzerland or in the 
United States is just as strong as in England or Germany. 
But undoubtedly it was inconsistent with any honourable 
spirit of nationality to let the old tongue slip into despised 
oblivion; to make no attempt after understanding of the 
old culture; to leave Irish history an unopened record, 
and to neglect all that had informed the imagination of 
Ireland during some twenty centuries. I can well tolerate 
some excess in the other direction as the price of ending 
that reproach, for I realise the results attained in fifty 
years of the revival. Yeats could never have been any- 
thing but a poet, nor less than a considerable poet ; but 
without the Gaelic movement, the contents of his mind 
would have been incomparably less interesting to the 
world and less valuable to the land. The same is true 
of A.E. These men found their material and made their 
contacts through translations; later on, Synge, James 
Stephens and O’Casey all went to the language itself and 
their whole utterance is coloured with its characteristics. 
F. R. Higgins and Austin Clarke in English try to import 
something from the technique of Irish versification. But 
I need not go into detail. Since Yeats first wrote, and 
since Douglas Hyde began a propaganda which took him 
away from his natural work poetry, Irish literature has 
been a growing and recognised force, admittedly distinct 
and unquestionably full of life. It is a curious fact that 
now, when Ireland is probably more unpopular in England 
than at any time this fifty years, books on Irish subjects 
by Irish authors easily find English publishers. Thirty 
years ago, still more forty years ago, it was hard to get 
a book about Ireland looked at, unless it was in the old 
Lever tradition, or some denunciation of the artfulness 
of Catholicism by one who was or had been a Catholic. 
These last were mostly pieces of scandalmongering, 
devoid of all literary value. But one fact characteristic 
of the is a new and more critical attitude towards the 
Church which centuries of hardship had so deeply endeared 
to Irish nationality. In a free Ireland such criticism is 
felt to be possible, because it is no longer giving weapons 
to Ireland’s opponents. Moreover, in a revolution Church- 
men cannot stand aside. While the struggle was against 
England, matters were comparatively simple; though 
even then certain ecclesiastics felt bound to denounce the 
guerrilla methods. And in fact these methods were so far 
discountenanced that the priests’ authority and the 
bishops’ were gravely lessened, because they had been 
defied, and defied with approval from the Irish people. 
Then came the civil war, and hundreds of Catholics found 
themselves taking a line at the dictates of their political 
chiefs which was forbidden by their clergy. 


HESE clashes are transient. But two things are certain. 
First the social authority of the priesthood is far less 
than it was when England governed. Yet, secondly, the 

hold of Catholicism on the Irish temperament is something 
other and stronger than its grip in other Catholic countries. 
A man in ordinary circumstances may easily enough 
become estranged from his mother; but if his mother from 
the earliest of his memory and beyond it has endured 
with him and for him; if the very notion of his rights as 
a man has been bound with a loyalty to her; if freedom 
for her and freedom for himself have always been linked 
in imagination and in the consciousness transmitted from 
his forbears—then indeed it becomes hard for the man 
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to assert his own way apart from her. I suppose ‘‘ Ulysses ” 
is a characteristic though a most unusual product of 
Catholic Ireland; and the conclusion I came to about it 
was that Mr. Joyce’s real purpose was to express the 
agony of an Irish nationalist soul seeking to break away 
from a beloved bondage; wallowing anywhere so as to 
encase the soul in a cuirass of slime through which no dart 
of the old tenderness could penetrate. 

I may be wrong about this. But it is clear enough 
that at present Catholic Ireland is as Catholic as ever; 
yet its spirit has a different accent ; and if the Church is 
to retain its spiritual ascendancy in times that for it are 
times of prosperity, methods will have to be modified— 
and indeed one can sense a change. 

But for the moment the one uniting force in a much 
divided Free State is Catholicism ; the one really whole- 
hearted triumph that the country has known was the 
enormous moving pageant of the Eucharistic Congress. 
It is certainly true also that the breach between Protestant 
Ulster and the rest will not be widened by any such display 
of a purely spiritual zeal. On the contrary, the chances 
for a united country lie in the best and most Christian 
elements of both north and south. Unfortunately we are 
still much too near the revolution to expect either in 
north or south a candid attitude towards opponents. 
Sweet reasonableness is not yet likely to become the out- 
standing characteristic of Ireland. But there are and always 
have been things about Ireland—the skies, the waters, 
the mountains, the welcoming voices, and the general 
sporting, quick-witted, resourceful, happy-go-luckiness— 
that to me, and many of us, all our lives through, have 
been unreasonably sweet. 


PRISON LETTERS OF COUNTESS MARKIE- 
VICZ: Also Poems and Articles Relating to 
Easter Week. By Eva Gore-Booth and a Bio- 
graphical Sketch by Esther Roper. With a Preface 
by President de Valera. 6s. net. (Longmans.) 


Fifteen years out of a lifetime of nearly sixty—a short 
space of time in which to build up a life history. Yet 
these fifteen years contain the very essence of the tragic 
history of Countess de Markievicz. Through them, like 
a black dividing line, runs the year of the Sinn Fein Rising 
in Dublin, 1916, separating the brightness of her youth 
and womanhood from the darkness of subsequent imprison- 
ment and exile. 

The letters included in the present volume were all 
written to her sister, Eva Gore-Booth, the poet and mystic, 
from the various prisons in which she was confined between 
1916 and 1922, for her part in the Rebellion of Easter Week. 

The Countess was the eldest child of Sir Henry Gore- 
Booth, Bart., of Lissadell, Co. Sligo, and in her youth 
was a famous society beauty. She excelled in all country 
pursuits, and was an artist of considerable ability. Gradu- 
ally she was drawn into the Nationalist and Trade Union 
Movements in Dublin, became an officer in the Irish Citizen 
Army, founder and leader of the Fianna Na H-Eireann. 
She was one of the leaders in the fighting in 1916, and was 
captured and condemned to death on account of this ; 
but the sentence was later commuted to penal servitude 
for life, ‘‘ solely and only on account of her sex.’”’ She 
was released at the time of the Anglo-Irish Treaty of 
Peace in 1922, and died five years later in the casual ward 
of a Dublin hospital. 

The vicissitudes of the Countess’s later years would make 
painful reading if it were not for the fact that their ultimate 
effect neither crushed nor embittered her gay, indomitable 
spirit. Full of energy, determination and uprightness of 
purpose, she seems to have been warmed and strengthened 
by some inner flame, an enduring vitality which brought 
her a measure of happiness in spite of long terms of im- 
prisonment and failing health; and in the end she was 
to find her niche among the Dublin poor whom she had 
chosen to call her own. ‘“ An effective champion of the 
people,”’ is President De Valera’s estimate of this brave 
but wayward rebel, and a reading of her letters and of 
Miss Roper’s short biographical sketch serves to strengthen 
the impression. M. T. Coghlan 


HE Harmsworth Award of one hundred pounds offered 
through our Irish Academy of Letters for the best 
piece of imaginative literature written by an Irish 

writer during the year ending last December necessitated 
on the part of the judges—and on the public who care 
about such things—a careful consideration of the imagina- 
tive literature written during that period. Compared with 
the many masterpieces which are announced every Sunday 
by Mr. Gerald Gould and Mr. Ralph Straus in the columns 
of the Observer and of the Sunday Times, our choice must 
seem very limited, and yet I think that the eight or ten 
books the Committee of the Academy had to consider will 
continue to be important—in our Irish eyes at least which 
are the only ones that ultimately matter to us—for a 
decade at least when those books so extravagantly praised 
in the Sunday papers are forgotten except in the catalogues 
of Mudie or Boots. After all, it is not a small thing for a 
tiny country like Ireland to be able in a twelve-month to 
match a Liam O’Flaherty against a Lord Dunsany, an 
L. A. G. Strong against Sean O’Faolain, to couple Jack B. 
Yeats with the author of ‘‘ Twenty Years A-Growing,’’ and 
to add to these A. E.’s ‘‘ Avatars,’’ Miss Hel2n Waddell’s 
“ Abélard and Héloise’’ and Mr. Francis Stuart’s ‘‘ Glory.”’ 
I do not suggest that these were all the books considered 
by the preliminary Committee of Selection who had finally 
to submit two or three books to Mr. John Masefield for 
judgment, yet in considering them we can consider certain 
Irish authors and their recent fiction. 

One of our puzzlements at the moment in Ireland is the 
position of Mr. Liam O’Flaherty. No modern Irish author 
has done more powerful work, no one has done work less 
worthy of those powers. There are short stories of his 
of the first importance, there are early novels—I think 
particularly of ‘‘ Mr. Gilhooly ’’—powerful, simple, pro- 
found, but lately he seems to write too hastily, he beats 
a very big drum and thinks it is powerful—but it is only a 
big noise, there are passages in his later novels so full of 
cliché that I should blush to quote them ; the crucifixion 
scene at the end of ‘‘ The Martyr ”’ is magnificently done— 
magnificent except that it could never have happened. 
Mr. O’Flaherty is that dangerous combination, a realist 
and a sentimentalist. 

Mr. Sean O’Faolain steers beautifully between these two 
rocks, maybe too beautifully. His first book, one of short 
stories (so stupidly banned in Ireland by our censors) was 
of great importance, his long novel published last year, 
“A Nest of Simple Folk,’’ has lovely qualities. It seems 
to me a little unbalanced (as a young man’s first novel may 
easily be), but it is authentic, it is observed, it is sincere. 
The book begins with a death-scene which should be cut 
by a half but after that there is hardly a fault to be found. 
I happen to know the parts ot Ireland—County Limerick 
and Cork—that he is writing about and I can answer for 
his veracity. Flat sleepy Limerick drowses through the 
first half of the book followed by shallow excitable Cork. 
I think that many members of the Academy of Letters 
wished that so young and so promising an author should 
have won the prize. 

Mr. L. A. G. Strong is different, he has arrived, he stands 
four-square. In a very few years he has won for himself 
an important place in literature and has done so deservedly. 
He is very powerful, perhaps a little too earnest and, some- 
times, a little too cruel for my palate. I must especially 
like his ‘‘Sea Wall” and his ‘‘ Garden” because the 
scenes of these books are laid a stone’s throw from where 
I am writing these words—Dalkey. I like ‘“‘ Sea Wall” 
especially because it is less cruel than ‘‘ 7 Garden,” 
yet he does not know when tostop. His book . Sea Wall”’ 
was the boy’s way, the wind’s way, the thoughts f youth— 
and then he must bring us to France and the war. and back 
to Ireland and the Irish war and so a perfect book was 
spoiled. 


THE BOOKMAN 


A YEAR OF IRISH FICTION 


by Lennox Robinson 


How are we to judge these harsh, realistic books against 
such oddities as ‘‘ Twenty Years A-Growing ”’ and Jack B. 
Yeats’s ‘‘ Sailing, Sailing Swiftly’’? I read one with 
delight, the other I could not finish. For years one has 
rejoiced in Mr. Yeats’s pictures; first, twenty and more 
years ago, his horsemen, his donkey, the fair, the circus, 
More recently his art changed and became less realistic, 
more poetic and more wild, pictures that sometimes you 
understood and loved but sometimes left you bewildered, 
but if you were bewildered it was by a wildness of genius 
so that if you did not understand you felt you must blame 
yourself and never the painter. And then a year or two 
ago he wrote a book called ‘‘ Sligo’ and I bought it and 
could not read it, and last year I bought “ Sailing, Sailing 
Swiftly ’’ and I can read every word of it and only wish 
there were fifty thousand more words in it to read. The 
book is so original that it is impossible to explain it. The 
obvious thing to say is that Mr. Yeats is an Irish William 
de Morgan—but of course he isn’t. If Mr. O’Faolain and 
Mr. Strong are too long Mr. Yeats is too short, it would 
seem as if he distrusted his own powers and his readers’ 
delight in him, those other writers have too much confidence 
in their power to charm. His book is gay and yet never, 
within a hundred and seventy small pages, have I met so 
many deaths. He introduces you to two charming men— 
“butties ’’ as Sean O’Casey would call them—they are 
obviously going to be the heroes of the book. Not at all. 
On page 40, or thereabouts, he kills them both off by a 
train at Chester. And so throughout the whole book. He 
kills his characters like flies and yet without cruelty. 
He has taken as his subject something needing a big canvas 
and he has made of it a drypoint. But an enchanting 
book. 


HE other oddity the Committee must have had to judge 

is the Civic Guard’s book ‘‘ Twenty Years A-Growing.” 

I wish I was able to read the original in Gaelic, in 

translation it reads pretty-pretty. Probably police are very 

sentimental, most people in uniform are, and here you 

have it to a superiative degree. You can’t, as a child, 

retch on a boat without making it literature (if you end 

up in the Force) ; but I know I am in a minority about 
this book so I shall say no more. 

Side by side with Sean O’Faolain, the most important 
young Irish writer who published a novel last year is 
Francis Stuart. He has written many more books than 
O’Faolain, perhaps sometimes he writes a little too quickly, 
a little carelessly, yet his last book ‘‘ Glory ’”’ had things 
in it that no writer of imaginative literature last year in 
Ireland ever approached. His early work was poetry, and 
though he never writes that awful thing called “ poetic 
prose ’’ he sees life as a poet. The first half of ‘‘ Glory,” 
the wood, the girl, the man, are magical. It may be a 
pity that, later, the scene shifts to China where the author 
seems not so much at home. I do not think I mind that, 
I do mind an occasional flagging towards the end, a kind 
of cocktail quality that comes into his writing which I am 
sure comes only from haste, from a wish of his to get the~ 
book finished and to start on the next one. Mr. Stuart has 
already had a certain success ; he will surely have at last 
the success he really does deserve. 


ET, when we have considered all these books, some so 
i full of power, some so full of imagination, of charm, 
of oddity, of old times made vivid (as Miss Waddell so 
splendidly succeeded in doing), of philosophy wearing the 
mask of a novel—A. E.’s ‘‘ Avatars ’’"—it is difficult to cavil 
with Mr. Masefield’s award of the Prize to Lord Dunsany’s 
“The Curse of the Wise Woman.’’ My only grumble at 
the award would be that Lord Dunsany is a writer of 
established importance and I would have liked the prize 
to go to one of our younger and less well-known writers. 
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That said, there is no other criticism to make. The book 
js enchanting. It reads as if it had been written in a 
single day, as easily as one friend writes a long letter to 
another friend. It is all about Ireland, but so are Mr. Liam 
O’Flaherty’s and Mr. Sean O’Faolain’s novels, but their 
Irelands are islands of hate and greed and murder and 
sudden death. Is it because Lord Dunsany is so much 
older that he can see it steeped in a more kindly light ? 
Again, like L. A. G. Strong’s book, it is the boy’s way, an 
Ireland seen through a boy’s eyes, an Ireland where one 
shoots and hunts—yet I hate to say that for fear you may 
think of it as a stage-Irish huntin’ and shootin’ story. It 
never for a moment is that, for the real hero of the book is 
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the bog. Some think that the bog is made too important, 
that the end of the book when the bog moves at last and 
engulfs the Peat Development Syndicate is overwritten 
and overwrought. Idonotagree. I shall always remember 
as one of the finest things in modern Irish literature old 
Mrs. Marlin standing in the wind and the rain and calling 
on the supernatural powers to aid the bog to destroy the 
invaders. And I shall always remember the book for its 
love for Ireland and country Irish things. A Dublin wit 
has said that the Irish Academy of Letters was formed for 
the purpose of making Lord Dunsany an Associate and 
not a full Member; having written this book he surely 
deserves full membership. 


THE TREND OF ANGLO-IRISH LITERATURE 
by Norreys Jephson O’Conor 


INCE period merges almost imperceptibly into period, 
it is difficult to divide the literary history of a country 
into the component parts which seem necessary for 


critical discussion. In the case of the so-called Celtic Revival 


in Ireland such classification is comparatively easy ; that 
period of Irish literature definitely ended when the rebellion 
of 1916 and the subsequent civil war embroiled the entire 
country, and engaged many writers actively in politics. 
The Irish Renaissance, which began about 1889 and ended 
about 1918, reached its highest point between 1903 and 
1913; the shadow of political disturbance was already 
appearing in the summer of 1914, before the Great War 
that itself had very little effect upon Irish writing. 

From the relative detachment of 1934, the achieve- 
ment of those thirty years is disappointing ; though the 
revival brought to the fore much work distinctive in temper 
and in style, it did not fully accomplish its purpose—the 
setting forth in lasting literary form of the tales and legends 
of early Ireland—largely because few authors caught the 
inward spirit of that great body of Gaelic literature which 
is a permanent glory of our medieval heritage; indeed 
ancient Irish was adequately understood only by Douglas 
Hyde, one of the founders of the revival, and even he 
devoted more time and energy to founding the Gaelic 
League for the dissemination of Modern Irish than to 
spreading knowledge of Old and Middle Irish. The earlier 
writers of the revival, such as Nora Hopper, were more under 
the influence of William Morris (though unconsciously) than 
of the older literature; they were inclined to consider 
decoration sufficient, and did not grasp the basic qualities 
of the ancient material. The works both of Fiona Macleod 
and of Yeats are shot with the colour of Gaelic, the love for 
nature, the quick perception of beauty, but they miss the 
strength of their source of inspiration. Without herself 
knowing the old language, Lady Gregory attempted to 
retell the chief tales of the'two great saga cycles of early 
Ireland, and rendered them into a dialect she called 
“ Kiltarnan,’’ which was a reflection of the speech of the 
Galway country-folk—surely a far cry from the dignity 
and the beauty of the originals. Yeats wrote for Lady 
Gregory’s ‘“‘ Cuchulain of Muirthemne’”’ an introduction 
mistaken in its enthusiasms. This whole performance, 
strange in the history of literary craftsmanship, is described 
by George Moore in ‘‘ Hail and Farewell,’’ where he also 
records his own equally foolish attempt with Yeats and 
Taidgh O’Donoghue to write a play upon the story of 
Dermot and Grania. 

Probably the difficulty of Old and Middle Irish deterred 
authors from learning the language, and prevented the 
scholars from keeping pace with the literary ardour of 
poets and story-tellers ; not until 1910 or 1912 was there 
an adequate body even of literary translations of the saga 
cycles, and these were made oftener by French and German 
than by Irish pundits. Eleanor Hull was the first Irish 
writer with a real knowledge of early Gaelic to publish a 
popular collection of Cuchulain stories; an Englishman, 
Robin Flower, made of early Gaelic poems verse transla- 
tions which have never been surpassed. Most attempts 


to convey something of the strength of the earlier writing 
resulted in a fantastic ruggedness like that of the giants 
in ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels,’’ or else were too colloquial in 
character, as in ‘‘ The Land of Youth,’”’ by James Stephens ; 
this defect is strange, since he had kept such an admirable 
balance between vigour and loveliness in his earlier ‘‘ Irish 
Fairy Tales,’’ the best of all renderings of the old stories. 

Many years ago Matthew Arnold discovered the “ turn 
for style’ of Celtic literature which has given Gaelic a 
finely cadenced prose and elaborate verse-forms. This 
feeling for style became part of the Irish temper, so 
that the English spoken and written by Irishmen has a 
picturesqueness deriving from its vernacular background. 
Style characterises the speech of the peasant as well as 
the writing of the man of education, and by its virtue the 
work of the Irish Literary Revival has become known not 
only in England and in the United States, but on the 
Continent. The ideal of the revival was distinctly esthetic 
as well as national—to liberate the country from writing 
that was merely patriotic but without literary distinction 
or value ;_ to rediscover the beauty of the national culture ; 
to allow Irishmen to express their own views about life 
rather than narrowly political opinions. 

It was natural that the movement could not be confined 
to the retelling of legends, but that it should express the 
activities and the problems of its day, especially at a time 
when the realism of Ibsen and of Shaw was overtaking the 
historical novel and tapestried poetry and prose of the 
school of Morris. When Synge returned from Paris to live 
in Ireland and to describe the countryfolk of his native 
land in travel books and in plays, he gave a distinct impulse 
to the portrayal, particularly in dramatic form, of the 
contemporary scene in rural communities. His fellow 
writers were influenced more by his choice of subject than 
by his style—which clearly showed in its imagery and its 
rhythm the author’s Gaelic inheritance, perhaps even the 
result of his following in Paris lectures upon Old Irish—and 
the poetic plays of the time, usually successful as poetry 
and unsuccessful as drama, gave place to those depicting 
the troubles and the humours of Irish life. In one-act 
comedies of the Irish country-side Lady Gregory found 
the right vehicle for her Kiltarnan dialect and for the 
expression of her real abilities. She was ably seconded by 
the inimitable short stories and novels of Somerville and 
Ross, which surveyed Irish life through the eyes of the 
country gentry. 

George Moore’s “‘ The Lake ”’ and ‘“‘ The Untilled Field ” 
paralleled in novel and in short story the dramatic work of 
Synge, while Moore’s trilogy, ‘‘ Hail and Fatewell,’’ gave an 
unforgettable survey of the purposes and the minds of his 
literary contemporaries associated in the Irish renaissance. 

The tendency towards the fantastic, even the bizarre 
and the grotesque, which marks many an Irish mind, find- 
ing its supreme expression in Swift, reappeared in the 
earlier books of James Stephens, notably ‘“‘ The Crock of 
Gold,” and in the tales and the plays of Lord Dunsany, who 
possesses the most strongly creative imagination of any 
living Irish writer. No other, save Swift, has brought 
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into being so real a dream world of his own; though for 
many years he did not write of Ireland, his work is so 
markedly national that it seems strange he should have had 
to wait to receive an Irish literary prize until he had written 
a novel which is far below his best work but whose scene 
is laid in Ireland. 

It was inevitable, if unfortunate, that the-rebellion of 
1916 and the ensuing civil war resulted in a series of books 
depicting hatred, revenge, and violence. The best of these 
are the plays of Sean O’Casey, which combine the romantic 
realism of Synge with the humour of Lady Gregory and 
have an undercurrent of grimness resembling the old Irish 
tales of Cuchulain’s conflicts with the spirits and the 
demons of the Bronze Age. Younger writers, brought up 
in the atmosphere of what is euphuistically called the 
“trouble,” in their search for realism turned towards 
Russian and other Continental authors—an attitude 
strengthened by the experimentation and the growing 
reputation of James Joyce. The internal difficulties of 
the island resulted in a collapse of intellectual life: A. E.’s 
admirable periodical, the Jvish Statesman, had to be aban- 
doned, a censorship of literature was established, and 
nearly all the leading writers of the older generation left 
the country. Young literary folk of the eighteen-nineties 
and the nineteen-hundreds were brought up in an atmo- 
sphere of aristocratic culture which seems suddenly to have 
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vanished ; if Sean O’Faolain, the young novelist, writing 
in a recent number of the Yale Review, is to be believed, 
Irish authors are confronted to-day with narrow patriotic 
prejudices similar to those which faced Yeats and his fellow 
pioneers of the nineties. The solution -however is not an 
escape to the methods of Continental authors, but a truer 
understanding of the native culture of Ireland, a carrying- 
out of the ideals of the Celtic Revival, which were frustrated 
by resort to violence. Irish literature and intellectual life 
began not in the shadow of gunmen, but sponsored by the 
great medieval religious houses which were centres of learning 
—the universities of theirtime. Through a real comprelen- 
sion of the inner life of their past, not merely by the use 
of its decorative trappings, Irish writers may develop that 
artistic individuality and freedom requisite to all enduring 
achievement, and begin a new future for Irish letters. 
Maurice O’Sullivan has shown the way with ‘“ Twenty 
Years A-Growing’’; here is a book realistic in description, 
poetic in outlook, and full of those turns of expression that 
are the charm of Irish English. Mr. O’Sullivan has, of 
course, been fortunate in his translator, but he must have 
followed the advice which Mr. O’Faolain gives to his fellows: 
“to read no newspapers, take no periodicals, hear nothing 
of politics, meddle with controversy no more than a writer 
need do for pride and literature ; allow beauty to rise to 
him of her own desire, ignorant and wanton as the dawn.” * 


PASTICHERIE 


Victoria the Widow and Her Son. 


By Hector Bolitho. I5s. net. (Cobden-Sander- 
son.) 


Hell ! Said the Duchess. 
By Michael Arlen. 


Rose Clarendon, or the Trials of True Love. 
By a Young Indian Author. 5s. net. (Bell.) 


HERE is some literature that, however serious it may 
be, is always treated as light. Thomas Hood was 
bitterly disappointed over his first book of serious 

poems; Miss Mitford was never able to establish herself 
as a dramatist; Barry Pain’s horror stories are almost 
forgotten. 

Three such varied authors are those whose recent publica- 
tions Iam about to notice. They have even less in common 
than Hood, Miss Mitford and Barry Pain. 

In fact it was only by classing it as a “light ’’ work 
that I was able to include “ Victoria the Widow ”’ in this 
notice. It is hard on Mr. Bolitho that he should be put 
alongside Mr. Arlen and the Young Indian Author. But 
his book is, it must be confessed, “light ’’ history. It is 
this for two reasons. It is easy to read and it is more of a 
biographical than an economic nature. 

Factory Acts, Education Bills and the countless impor- 
tant social reforms that were passed or defeated between 
Prince Albert’s death and that of Queen Victoria, trouble 
the author even less than they troubled the Queen. In 
fact the only partiality in this otherwise impartial account 
of a very great and distinguished woman is a distinct 
detestation for Mr. Gladstone and a too marked affection 
for Disraeli. 

Nor is there any reason, I suppose, why a book which 
claims to be little more than a biography should bother 
itself with economic problems. The sketch of Victoria’s 
widowhood is beautifully done. One feels it was made in 
the safe confines of Windsor Great Park, with Frogmore 
dumbly eloquent in the background to give inspiration to 
the book. 

The result is a procession of measured and exquisite 
prose which works into a crescendo at the description of 
the great Queen’s funeral that is unforgettable. The book 
is intimate; it is even chatty. Edward appears as an 
exemplary Prince of Wales; Queen Alexandra as the 
picture of simple domestic affection; the Queen herself 
as a far-seeing woman. Perhaps the most interesting 
sources of information are the letters of that shrewd female 
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by John Betjeman 


friend of the Queen, Lady Augusta Stanley. Mr. Bolitho, 
with the Dean of Windsor, has already brought out two 
volumes of her Letters. 

The importance of ‘‘ Victoria the Widow and Her Son” 
is that it will finally disperse, for those who read it, the 
notion that Queen Victoria was a humourless character 
on whom the stupidest of one’s great-aunts modelled them- 
selves. 

Michael Arlen can never be accused of Victorianism. 
There is something almost arrogant in his determination 
to be outspoken. He is like Anthony Hope at his naughtiest. 
“Hell! Said the Duchess”’ is a detective story with an 
unexpected climax. The style may irritate and seem to 
date, but the verbal dexterity is amazing. 

There is a passage describing Trafalgar Square that seems 
to me a first-class combination of verbal dexterity and 
acute, sensitive observation : 


“ The spiteful, narrow mouth of the Strand, which captains 
the narrow cohorts of the W.C.2 district and is always ready 
to inconvenience its betters—the spacious squares and wide 
avenues of S.W.1 and W.1, was discharging against its enemies 
a roar of buses, a flight of taxis and a pride of limousines. 
Cockspur Street, across Trafalgar Square, received these 
missiles with the sullen dignity of the defenceless, for being a 
one-way street she got all the kicks and none of the fun.” 


With this sort of thing the book abounds, and it is very 
good entertainment, provided you do not have too much at 
once. 

But the end turns into a gruesome ghost story. It isa 
good ghost story, but out of place in “Hell! Said the 
Duchess.”’ In fact it reminds me of “ The Ingoldsby 
Legends,”’ which have always annoyed me because they 
are continually switching from the comic to the serious. 
One or other element immediately becomes bathetic. In 
“Hell! Said the Duchess” the conclusion is bathos. 
This is a pity for so able a book. 

** Rose Clarendon ”’ is an elaborate piece of pasticherie. 
So elaborate that the typography, dust wrappers and 
cover are the most accurate and amusing take-off of an 
old-fashioned novelette that I have yet seen. As a forgery 
the book is a work of art. But as something to read it is 
not. These trials of true love are not bad enough to be 
comic. The prose has not the mad abandon of Amanda 
Ross, nor is the plot and dialogue improbable enough even 
for the late Charles Garvice. The story is positively boring. 
Readers would be wise to leave “‘ Rose Clarendon ’’ about 
in their houses, as she appears on the cover, elegant, 
appealing but untouched. 
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RECENT 


IRISH POETRY 


by Andrew Bellis 


PROPOSE, as rough principle of individuation in this 
essay, the degree in which the younger Irish poets evince 
awareness of the new thing that has happened, or the 

old thing that has happened again, namely the breakdown of 
the object, whether current, historical, mythical or spook. 
The thermolaters—and they pullulate in Ireland—adoring 
the stuff of song as incorruptible, uninjurable and unchange- 
able, never at a loss to know when they are in the Presence, 
would no doubt like this amended to breakdown of the 
subject. It comes to the same thing—rupture of the lines 
of communication. 

The artist who is aware of this may state the space that 
intervenes between him and the world of objects ; he may 
state it as no-man’s-land, Hellespont or vacuum, according 
as he happens to be feeling resentful, nostalgic or merely 
depressed. A picture by Mr. Jack Yeats, Mr. Eliot’s 
“Waste Land,” are notable statements of this kind. Or he 
may celebrate the cold comforts of apperception He may 
even record his findings, if he is a man of great personal 
courage. Those who are not aware of the rupture, or in 
whom the velleity of becoming so was suppressed as a 
nuisance at its inception, will continue to purvey those 
articles which, in Ireland at least, had ceased to be valid even 
before the literary advisers to J. M. Synge found themselves 
prematurely obliged to look elsewhere for a creative hack. 
These are the antiquarians, delivering with the altitudinous 
complacency of the Victorian Gael the Ossianic goods. 

Thus contemporary Irish poets may be divided into 
antiquarians and others, the former in the majority, the 
latter kindly noticed by Mr. W. B. Yeats as “‘ the fish 
that lie gasping on the shore,’’ suggesting that they might 
at least learn to expire with an air. This position, needless 
to say, is not peculiar to Ireland or anywhere else. The 
issue between the conventional and the actual never lapses, 
not even when the conventignal and the actual are most 
congruent. But it is especially acute in Ireland, thanks 
to the technique of our leading twilighters. 

The device common to the poets of the Revival and 
after, in the use of which even beyond the jewels of language 
they are at one, is that of flight from self-awareness, and 
as such might perhaps better be described as a convenience. 
At the centre there is no theme. Why not? Because 
the centre is simply not that kind of girl, and no more 
about it. And without a theme there can be no poem, as 
witness the exclamation of Mr. Yeats’s ‘‘ fanatic heart ”’ : 
“What, be a singer born and lack a theme ! ”’ (‘‘ The Wind- 
ing Stair’’). But the circumference is an iridescence of 
themes—Oisin, Cuchulain, Maeve, Tir-nan-og, the Tain 
Bo Cuailgne, Yoga, the Crone of Beare—segment after 
segment of cut-and-dried sanctity and loveliness. There 
are the specialists, but no monopolies, each poet being left 
perfect liberty to make his selection. The poem of poems 
would embrace the sense of confinement, the getaway, the 
vicissitudes of the road, the wan bliss on the mm. But 
a large degree of freedom may enter into the montage of 
these components, and it is very often in virtue of this, 
when the tics of mere form are in abeyance, that attribu- 
tions are to be made. Thus typically the first may be 
scarcely perceptible in Mr. Colum and even less so in 
Mr. Stephens, the second predominate in Mr. Yeats, the 
third be acutely dilated by Miss Pamela Travers or the 
Rev. Monk Gibbon, and the fourth to all intents and 
purposes discarded by Mr. George Russell who, when 
thoroughly galvanised by the protracted apathies, rigidities 
and abstractions, enters his heart’s desire with such pre- 
cipitation as positively to protrude into the void. 

What further interest can attach to such assumptions 
as those on which the convention has for so long taken its 
ease, namely, that the first condition of any poem is an 
accredited theme, and that in self-perception there is no 
theme, but at best sufficient vis a tergo to land the practi- 
tioner into the correct scenery, where the self is either most 
happily obliterated or else so improved and enlarged that 


it can be mistaken for part of the décor? None but the 
academic. And it is in this connection that our lately 
founded Academy may be said to meet a need and enjoy a 
function. 

Mr. W. B. Yeats, as he wove the best embroideries, so 
he is more alive than any of his contemporaries or scholars 
to the superannuation of these, and to the virtues of a verse 
that shall be nudist. ‘‘ There’s more enterprise in going 
naked.” It eliminates swank—unless of course the song 
has something to swank about. His bequest in ‘‘ The 
Tower ”’ of his pride and faith to the “‘ young upstanding 
men ”’ has something almost second-best bed, as though he 
knew that they would be embarrassed to find an application 
for those dispositions. Yet when he speaks, in his preface 
to Senator Gogarty’s ‘“‘ Wild Apples,’’ of the ‘‘ sense of 
hardship borne and chosen out of pride ’”’ as the ultimate 
theme of the Irish writer, it is as though he were to derive 
in direct descent the very latest prize canary from that 
fabulous bird, the mesozoic pelican, addicted, though child- 
less, to self-eviscerations. 

Mr. James Stephens, in ‘“‘ Theme and Variations ’’ (1930) 
and “ Strict Joy’’ (1931), remains in his annexe of the 
tradition, where the poet appears as beauty expert : 

““ Yea, wonder is that he has done, 
For all that is beneath the sun 
By magic he transfigures to 
A better sound, a finer view.” 
—-{Theme and Varvations) 


Then follows the psychometricisation of Plotinus, rather 
less of a success than that practised on Descartes by La 
Fontaine. When the theme, without which there can be 
no poem, is in itself presentable, then its transmission is 
a mere question of metrical adjustments ; but when it is 
not, when it is a mournful or a miserable thing, then it 
must be smartened up: 


. Because all things transfer 
From what they seem to what they truly are 
When they are innocently brooded on— 
And so the poet makes grief beautiful.” 
—-(Strict Joy) 

“* Reverie on a Rose’’ is a good sample of this process— 
and a gloss on its innocency. 

Mr. Austen Clarke, having declared himself, in his 
“ Cattle-drive in Connaught ” (1925), a follower of ‘‘ that 
most famous juggler, Mannanaun,’’ continues in ‘“ The 
Pilgrimage ’’ (1929) to display the “trick of tongue or 
two’”’ and to remove, by means of ingenious metrical 
operations, ‘‘ the clapper from the bell of rhyme.”’ The 
fully licensed stock-in-trade, from Aisling to Red Branch 
Bundling, is his to command. Here the need for formal 
justifications, more acute in Mr. Clarke than in Mr. Higgins, 
serves to screen the deeper need that must not be avowed. 

Though in his “Island Blood’’ (1925), ‘‘ The Dark 
Breed ”’ (1927) and ‘‘ Arable Holdings ”’ (1933) Mr. Higgins 
has accumulated a greater number of ‘“‘ By God’’s than 
all the other antiquarians put together, though he is less 
of the “‘ glimmering fawn ” than Mr. Russell and less of the 
lilter and lisper than Mr. Colum or Mr. Stephens, yet he is 
still victim of the centrifugal demon : 
“Come away to this holy air... 

Come away to this simple lake 

And learn at the voice of a bird 

To vie with their music and make 

New worlds in a word.” 
—(Island Blood) 


It is agreeable, if unreasonable, to connect this impulse, the 


entire Celtic drill of extraversion, with Mr. Higgins’s black- 
thorn stick, thus addressed : 


“And here, as in green days you were the perch, 
You’re now the prop of song. . .” 
—(Arable Holdings) 


His verses have what Ledwidge’s had, what all modern 
nature poetry excepting Wordsworth’s has, a good smell 
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of dung, most refreshing after all the attar of far off, most 


secret and inviolate rose. And surely it is a great pity 
that the discernment enabling Mr. Higgins to see his native 
land as ‘‘ an Easter Island in the Western Sea ’’ should be 
so intolerant of its own company. It is symptomatic that 
both Mr. Clarke and Mr. Higgins are now taking up prose. 
In ‘‘ For Daws to Peck At” (1929) and ‘‘ Seventeen 
Sonnets ”’ (1932), the Rev. Monk Gibbon follows his secret 
heart far from the “ lack-luck lot.’’ He is the poet of 
children (‘‘ Chacun Son Goft’’), and as such is bound to 
consider thought a microbe : 
“And, though the tune’s of little count 
And knowledge more than all to me, 
Who knows what music may have died 
When that small seed fell silently ? ” 
—(For Daws To Peck At) 


The sonnets, with so many definite and indefinite articles 
excised, recall the succinctness of the Cambridge Experi- 
menters. 

These, to whom Mr. Brian O’Higgins, An Philibin and 
Miss Large may conveniently be annexed, are the chief of 
the younger antiquarians. 

Mr. Thomas McGreevy is best described as an independent, 
occupying a position intermediate between the above and 
the poor fish, in the sense that he neither excludes self- 
perception from his work nor postulates the object as in- 
accessible. But he knows how to wait for the thing to 
happen, how not to beg the fact of this ‘‘ bitch of a world ” 
—inarticulate earth and inscrutable heaven : 

“TI labour in a barren place, 

Alone, self-conscious, frightened, blundering ; 

Far away, stars wheeling in space, 

About my feet, earth voices whispering.” 

—(Poems, 1934) 

And when it does happen and he sees, ‘‘ far as sensitive 
eyesight could see,’’ whatever happens to be dispensed, 
gile na gile or empty hearths, it is the act and not the 
object of perception that matters. Mr. McGreevy is an 
existentialist in verse, the Titchener of the modern lyric. It 
is in virtue of this quality of inevitable unveiling that his 
poems may be called elucidations, the vision without the 
dip, and probably the most important contribution to 
post-War Irish poetry. 

There is much in Mrs. Blanaid Salkeld’s ‘‘ Hello Eternity ”’ 
(1933) that is personal and moving, when not rendered blue 
in the face by the sonnet form. What is badly needed at 
the present moment is some small Malherbe of free verse 
to sit on the sonnet and put it out of action for two hundred 
years at least. Perhaps Mr. Pound ...? Other Irish 
sonneteers are Mr. Erik Dodds (‘‘ Thirty-two Poems,” 1929) 
and Mr. Francis Macnamara (‘‘ Marionettes,’’ 1909), but 
only in the leisure moments of a university professor and 
a student of social theory respectively. The influence of 
Rossetti is strong in Mr. Macnamara. The Oxford Georgians 
have left their mark on Mr. Dodds. 

In “‘Man Poem ”’ (1919) Mr. Percy Usher, best known 
as translator of Merriman’s ‘“‘ Midnight Court,” deals with 
himself and the vacuum in a manner that abides no ques- 
tion. One would like to see this work, before it is improved 
out of existence, safely between the boards. 

Mr. Francis Stuart is of course best known as a novelist, 
but he writes verse. So does Mr. R. N. D. Wilson. So does 
Mr. Leslie Yodaiken when his politics let him. So Iam sure 
do Mr. Frank O’Connor and Mr. Sean O’Faolain—also best 
known as novelists of course. And I know that Mr. Sean 
O’Casey does, having read a poem of his in Time and Tide. 

In ‘‘ Primordia Ceca "’ (1927) Mr. Lyle Donaghy under- 
took a regular Saison en Enfer : 

“Enter again into the womb; 
be saturate with night ; 
let the vain soul be satisfied. 
Descend into the dark cell ; 
look on the unnatured, undistinguished pulp ; 
peruse the incipient page. 
Retrace the way come blindly ; 


from centre and cause revisited, 
draw the pure being up.” 


It is drawn up, but in the unfinished condition made mani- 


fest in his “‘ Flute Over the Valley ” (1931), which contains 
however a fine poem about a steam-roller. Some years 


ago Mr. Donaghy published an admirable ‘‘ objectless ”’ 
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poem—‘‘ The Fort ’’—in the Criterion. Another volume, 
“Into the Light,” is announced as impending. May it 
be down into the light. 

Mr. Geoffrey Taylor, in his ‘‘ Withering of the Fig-leaf” 
and “It Was Not Jones,”’ performed a very diverting 
ballet away from the pundits. But I do not know that 
he has done anything since. 

Mr. Denis Devlin and Mr. Brian Coffey are without 
question the most interesting of the youngest generation 
of Irish poets, but I do not propose to disoblige them by 
quoting from the volume of verse which they published 
jointly in 1930. Since then they have submitted them- 
selves to the influences of those poets least concerned with 
evading the bankrupt relationship referred to at the open- 
ing of this essay—Corbiére, Rimbaud, Laforgue, the 
survéalistes and Mr. Eliot, perhaps also to those of Mr. 
Pound—with results that constitute already the nucleus 
of a living poetic in Ireland : 

“Phrases twisted through other 
Reasons reasons disproofs 
Phrases lying low 
Proving invalid that reason 
With which I prove its truth 
Identity obscured 
Like the reflections of 
One mirror in another 
Reasons reasons disproofs,” 


It is no disparagement of Mr. Devlin to observe that this is 
still too much by the grace of Eluard. What matters is 
that it does not proceed from the Gossoons Wunderhorn of 
that Irish Romantic Arnim-Brentano combination, Sir 
Samuel Ferguson and Standish O’Grady, and that it admits 
—stupendous innovation—the existence of the author. 
Es wandelt niemand ungestraft unter Palmen is peculiarly 
applicable to these islands, where pigeons meet with such 
encouragements. But it is preferable to dying of mirage. 

Of Mr. Niall Sheridan and Mr. Donagh MacDonagh I 
know nothing, except that they have just published 
““Twenty Poems ”’ between them; of Miss Irene Haugh, 
nothing, except that she has just published ‘‘ The Valley 
of the Bells,’’ and that her chief concern, in the words of 
her Dublin Magazine reviewer, is God; of Mr. Niall 
Montgomery’s poetry, nothing at all. 


LEGION OF THE REAR-GUARD. By Francis Carty. 
7s. 6d. (Dent.) 


“Legion of the Rear-guard ” is not, strictly speaking, 
the first novel about the post-Treaty ‘troubles’ in 
Ireland ; but certainly it deserves acknowledgment as a 
most vivid, detailed and intimate portrayal of the fratri- 
cidal fighting between the “‘ Free-Staters ’’ and the ‘ Irregu- 
lars’’ (supporters of De Valera and opponents of the 
Treaty). But it is the reactions of the ordinary people, 
only passively concerned in the struggle, that Mr. Carty 
seeks to show; and the story of young Paul Davin, and 
his shy love for Rosaleen O’Shea, remains quite secondary 
throughout. A number of other characters—real and 
imaginary—are indeed as prominent: Paul’s father and 
mother, Jamesy and Sarah Davin, Owen Brady, Ned 
Coyne, President De Valera, General Richard Mulcahy, 
Michael Collins—these and others. And in behind them 
all the life of the distressed country-side goes its way, the 
lesser fry finding expression in public-house arguments 
and secret political meetings. We are shown guerrilla 
warfare in different parts of the country, the sense of 
futility and uncertainty that assails the less antagonistic 
participants in wanton destruction (‘‘ Who can say whether 
he who fights for the nation—the people—or he who fights 
for an abstract ideal of nationality, is the better patriot ? ’’), 
the small sacrifices of wives and sweethearts, and all with 
a fidelity and freshness that make the record always 
interesting and sometimes moving. The prose has a 
rough-and-ready vigour which is extremely effective, and 
the full tang of the Irish colloquialisms is rendered without 
exaggeration. Best of all, Mr. Carty, whatever his own 
experiences in the conflict might suggest, sees with a level 
eye; there is no hatred anywhere in this book ; there are 
often sympathy and an unforced sense of humour. 


M. T. Coghian 
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THE MAN THAT STOPPED 


A SHORT STORY 


by Frank 


“ HE queerest thing I ever saw,”’ began the old man 

T in his meditative way. 

?”’ I said eagerly. 

“The queerest thing anyone ever saw,” he continued, 
correcting himself with great firmness, “‘ occurred in this 
town when I was a boy.” 

“ And that was ?” 

“ The man that stopped.” 

Stopped 

“ Stopped.” 

“What do you mean by that ?”’ 

“[ mean stopped, and nothing else. . . . Now, you’re 
a clever man; you write stories, and still you never 
thought of making a story about a man that stopped... . 
I'm not blaming you. Far from it. How could you and 
you never having seen the like? But it just shows you. 

“ John Cronin—the heavens be his bed—was a tall, thin, 
melancholy man with a long grey moustache. He always 
looked untidy, like the old bachelor he was, and used to 
go for long, lonely walks. He’d never so much as cross 
the road to look for company or pass the time of day. He 
was some sort of fancy gardener, and I suppose made good 
money by it, but if he did he had no great signs of it. He 
was fond of the country and fond of flowers. You never 
saw him without a posy in his buttonhole. 

“He was a great chapel man. Every morning out to 
Mass and every Sunday to the altar as regular as clockwork. 
You'd say he was a thoughtful sort of man, because that 
long, melancholy face of his was always tied up in a knot ; 
but he never had much to say, except on one thing. That 
was women, and blowing off about them and all the harm 
they did the world from the first day man was made, he’d 
talk you sober. 

“ Now every night of the week, wet or fine, hail, rain 
or snow, John Cronin took his walk—up Fair Hill, round 
the Lough or down the river. No one ever noticed any- 
thing strange about him till a certain night, when one man 
and two men and three men all came in with the same story— 
that they were after seeing him standing at a street corner. 

“Well, we made great fun of it! Naturally we all took 
it that it was some woman he was waiting for, and it was 
a great story—an old woman-hater like himself to be 
caught! But the laugh was at the other side of our face 
before the night was out. Soon after midnight, and I with 
the deck in my hands, Mrs. Crowley that owned the lodging- 
house walked in with a face on her like a pail of sour milk. 

““ Excuse me, men, and not wishing to interrupt ye,’ 
says she politely, ‘ but did e’er a one of ye by chance see my 
Mr. Cronin ?’ 

“The men that saw him spoke up, and Mrs. Crowley 
fell to bawling: ‘ Tis some vagabond hussy they sent out 
for a decoy, and by this time my poor slob of a man is lying 
in his blood ?’ 

“* Give him a bit longer,’ says one of the men. She 
agreed to that and went away. But we got no more fun 
from the cards that night. About one Mrs. Crowley came 
back. Without as much as by your leave, down she dropped 
as dead asa mag. We knew then John Cronin was lost, so 
myself and another man called Charlie Coveney went off to 
tell the police. It was a quiet night and a full moon 
shining. ‘ It was just here he was seen last ’—those were 
the very words Charlie was saying to me as we rounded a 
corner. All at once he stopped and put his hand to his 
forehead. 

““* Sweet God alive !’ says he, ‘ who is it ?’ 

‘““*°*Tis never Long John,’ says I in a whisper. 

“ “Tf ’tisn’t, tis his spit,’ says he. 

“‘ And there beyond a shadow of doubt was John Cronin, 
standing at the corner where the three men saw him hours 
before. There was a bobby in front of him with his note- 
book out. 


O’Connor 


‘““* What’s wrong, constable ?’ says I, running up. 

““* Are you a friend of this man ? ’ says the bobby. 

“*T am,’ says I, a bit nervous, ‘ but no enemy of the 
law.’ 

““The law ‘twill be then,’ says he, ‘if you don’t get 
him out of this.’ 

““*« The law, constable ?’ says I. ‘ Erra, what for ?’ 

“* For being drunk on the public street,’ says he. 

““* Constable,’ says I, ‘ you’re a clever young man, no 
doubt, seeing you’re where you are, and by the way you 
talk I can tell that you’re a well-read man, but will you 
kindly tell where me you saw or read of a drunken man 
that kept his two feet like that ? ’ 

“*[’m passing no compliments to you,’ says the bobby 
sourly, ‘ but will you tell me where you saw a sober man 
that looked like that ?’ 

“So, begob, I looked closely and noticed the two eyes 
standing in Cronin’s head, and his face tied up in an elegant 
knot. 

“*°Tis queer, I’ll grant you, constable,’ says I. 

““*°Tis queer?’ says he. ‘ ’Tis drink, or if it isn’t ’tis 
as close as makes no difference, and drink ’twill be if you 
don’t get him out of this.’ 

“*°Tis not drink,’ says Charlie, giving a shout. 
wat itis. sleep-walking !’ 

““* Merciful hour!’ says the bobby, drawing back his 
fist to give Charlie a clout. ‘Is that what you call walk- 
ing, you unlettered yob? . . . Come on now, the pair of 
ye! Ill be back this way in a couple of minutes, and if 
that hump of misery is there still I’ll put the whole bleddy 
lot of ye in the lock-up, for ‘tis my firm conviction ye’re 
a Fenian conspiracy.’ 

“Well, getting Long John home was a harder job than 
it looked, and a great deal harder than if he had a few 
pints taken. Never in my life did I see anything like it. 
Every muscle in the man was as stiff as a poker, and his 
two hands .. .! 

““* Merciful God !’ says Charlie to me, ‘ he’s as cold as 
an altar-stone.’ 

“We were near home before the life got into him at all, 
and then he was moaning and groaning with the pains 
shooting through every limb. 

“When we got him half thawed we put it to him. Now 
this was the story he told, and a very queer story it was, 
you'll agree. It seems he was going for his usual stroll, 
without having his mind made up for certain where exactly 
he wanted to go. At the street corner where we found 
him he stopped to decide. And then, he said, something 
came over him and damn the bit of him could decide. The 
one place had nothing over the other, and neither of them 
was better than any place else. ‘So, begob,’ says he to 
himself, ‘if that’s the way I might as well go home and 
sleep it off,’ but no sooner did that come to his mind than 
he was worse than ever. ‘ Hell’s bells!’ says he, ‘ that’s 
as bad as the rest.’ Now that was a serious predicament to 
be in, and the more John thought over it, the hazier ke got. 
And after that he remembered nothing more. 

“Naturally he was shaken. It was two days before 
he'd face out again, and he knowing the queer story was 
in everyone’s mind. After that everything went well for 
a while. Then one night he stopped at the foot of the 
Mardyke. At two o'clock Mrs. Crowley came for me. 
I went to the police barracks but they had no word of him 
there, so off I went to the Bridewell. The sergeant in 
charge brought me in. He threw back a slide and asked 
me to look. There was a jet of gas lighting, and under it, 
on top of a pallet and looking like a ghost, was Cronin. 
He was bent forward with his two hands behind his 
ears. 

“Ts it for drunk ye took him, sergeant ?’ says I. 

“* Drunk ?’ says he. ‘ He’s no more drunk than I am.’’ 
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“*Twas then I noticed the keys knocking together in 
his hand. 

“* What do you think it is?’ says I. 
him to a doctor ?’ 

“* Take him to anyone you like,’ says he, ‘so long as 
I’m shut of him. And I’m in dread ’tis little good a doctor 
willdohim. ’Tis my firm conviction the man is bewitched. 

“ Well, away with me and John, and he telling me how 
it was he came to the foot of the Mardyke and couldn’t 
make up his mind to go on, or down the quays, or out the 
Western Road. Next day I went with him to a priest, 
and the priest prayed over him; and to the doctor, and 
the doctor made him strip and sounded every inch of his 
skinny get-up. Then he got to slapping his knees and so 
on, and ’tis my firm conviction that in the latter end he 
thought we were joking him. 

“* Next time you’re inclined to stop,’ says he, ‘ take 
my advice and go on. Go on if you have to go into the 
river itself. That'll cure or kill you in my belief.’ 

“It struck us that this was very good advice. It was, 
in one way. But as John Cronin explained to me after 
he stopped the third time, the effect of it wore off gradually. 
Though when he came to a corner he mightn’t be worried, 
he’d be worried before he reached it, wondering would he 
ever get past. The thought of that played so much on him 
that he would be putting off the bad minute, going slower 
and slower, until at last he gave one wild rush to get it over. 
One day he stopped dead half-way along a street. 

“He only stopped there about an hour all told, for the 
story was going the rounds, and there was a crowd about 
him when the bobby came to haul him off. After that he 
stopped anywhere and everywhere, without rhyme or 
reason like my daughter-in-law’s alarm-clock, and the 
wonder grew till there wasn’t a soul but knew of it. That 
was how he lost his first job (he lost them all after). 


“Then it got into the paper, all about the strange man 
that stopped, and advising people to call a policeman if 
they saw him at it. Then there was another notice to 
do nothing of the sort. You see, a young fellow couldn’t 
be five minutes waiting for his girl but there would be 
someone reporting him, and it led to a lot of crossness, and 
in next to no time there was the devil’s own ill-feeling 
grew up concerning John. 

“One day the inspector of the police got so mad he took 
his courage in his hands and hauled John up before the 
bench. 

“*“T’m asking your worships for a direction,’ says he. 
‘ Ye’re sitting up there on yeer behinds for weeks listening 
to cases of assault and battery, and abuse and defamation 
of character, and my district is getting a bad name, all 
on account of one man that’s getting off scot-free; and 
as true as the Lord is above me,’ says he, thumping his 
chest, ‘damn the bit of a charge can I rake up against 
him, the law being the misfortunate old addled thing it is, 
what with Habeas Corpus and Nulla Bona, Ne Temere and 
Noli me Tangere and all the rest of the bleddy old nonsense,’ 
says he, getting hotter and hotter, ‘ and be the living Jacus, 
if ye don’t go and do something about it there’s no knowing 
where ’twill end.’ ”’ 

“ Did he say all that ? ” I interrupted. 

“He did,” replied the old man emphatically. 
word of it! 

“‘ But if the law wouldn’t handle John Cronin there was 
a party that would, and that party was all for chucking him 
into the river. At a meeting of the Corporation one man 
denounced him as an English spy that was trying to give 
the country a bad name; pretending the people here had 
no place to go, and our own city, as he said, with half a 
dozen sodalities and an opera house, not to mention the 
pubs. And about the same time everything began to go 
wrong. First there was a dry spell and diphtheria, and 
then a wet spell and influenza, and children got whooping- 
cough and scarlatina. John Cronin was blamed for it all. 

“ Then, of all the things that could happen, one night 
the Lee overflowed. The people were sailing through the 
streets in boats, and when they couldn’t get boats they 
went in baths and dustbins. The same day the newspaper 
came out with the story that a woman in Midleton and 
a man in Bantry were both after being took with the 
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stopping. Picture now the plight of John Cronin when he 
was caught that night, and he stopped dead in a foot of 
water ! 

“There was—and let me impress it on you—a general 
commotion. There were stones flying and whistles blowing 
and policemen rushing out with carbines. Some of them 
came in boats, and one party went aground at the post 
office and was thrown into two feet of water. 

““ And then—who should appear but the Proud Woman! 

‘The Proud Woman! That was her title. 

** Julia Cantillon was a girl you wouldn’t believe the like 
of existed in the whole wide world. The De Cantillons 
were a good old family, and proud and headstrong as well. 
Julia took after them. She was a handsome girl and a 
good worker, but no man could ever put up with her. She 
was the most obstinate, pig-headed, contrairy child, maid 
and woman ever seen in this city. And the way of her 
obstinacy was this: whatever she was told to do she 
wouldn’t do, and whatever she was told not to do she would 
do and, without a word of a lie, she’d tear iron to do it, 
If she saw a notice in the park not to walk on the grass 
she’d walk on it, and if she was warned not to pick flowers 
she’d pick them, for pure spite. Her father was a religious 
man, and leathered blazes out of her, but he might as well 
have been leathering a wall. Nothing ever took a stir out 
of her. She was got to her first communion, but con- 
firmed she never was, for when the priest asked would she 
be a strong and perfect Christian, she said in a very quiet 
voice: ‘I will not,’ and stuck to it. 

‘*‘ Before she was eighteen she was a public scandal. 
In those days there used to be a lot of English sailors in 
Cork. Julia’s father told her to stop at home of nights, 
and that to Julia was as good as an invitation to do the 
other thing. Then he warned her against going with 
sailors, and the same evening Julia walked up the lane 
with a sailor on her arm. 

“Her father reared. Devil such a crowd was ever seen 
separating a couple as there was between him.and Julia 
that night. Not before he dragged one of the ear-rings 
out of her ear and a bit of the ear along with it. 

““* There you are!’ says he, ‘ you night-walking vaga- 
bond! Next thing is you’ll be bringing me home what 
I won’t shock the neighbours’ ears by mentioning, and as 
the Lord is over me,’ says he, raising his arm, ‘the day 
you do will be your last on God’s blessed earth ! ’ 

“* Julia drew herself up, and a fine, tall girl she was, and 
every bit of her the colour of the table, bar the one ear 
and that bleeding, and she shaking with turmoil and her 
eyes on fire. 

““*T call on the neighbours to witness,’ says she, in 
the quiet, ringing sort of voice she had when she was 
roused, ‘ that and drawing the razor across my throat were 
the two things ever farthest from my mind, but,’ says she 
in a whisper, giving the table one quick bang, ‘ I'll allow no 
man in the world to quell my spirit.’ 

*“And, true for her, she didn’t. She brought home 
what her old fellow wouldn’t shock the neighbours’ ears 
by mentioning, and when the sailor boy (who by all accounts 
was crazy about her) wanted her to marry him, she wouldn’t, 
just to spite her father. So Julia Cantillon was thrown, 
body and bones, into the public street. But bar the one 
little thing, no one could ever say she was anything but a 
right good girl. She took a room and furnished it, and made 
her living by doing chares. She was a fine worker. But, 
man dear, her contrairiness was a caution. Nothing would 
do her but that all the married women were damned, and 
that every child that had a lawful father was a fool or next 
door to it. 

***Tabourers, beggars, thieves and night-walkers is all 
they’ll ever be, every man-jack of them,’ she’d say with her 
scornful, raging laugh. ‘ What else could they be, coming 
of stupid fathers and mothers without pride ?’ 

*** And the grand women in Montenotte, Julia ?’ you'd 
say. 

*“*Dolls! Dolls!’ 

““* You wouldn’t like to drive in a carriage yourself, 
Julia ?’ 

““*T’d sooner go on my two knees and scrub floors than 
be any man’s doll.’ 
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“She lived like that, all alone with the child, and as 
happy as a lark. Her only amusement was playing the 
concertina; someone said ‘twas no instrument for a 
woman. She was never what you’d call a good hand at it, 
because she hardly knew one note from another, but if you 
told her so she’d contradict you flat. She had only one 
tune right; that was, ‘Da, mind the horse!’ and no one 
could ever better her playing of that. 

“Tt was the same woman who arrived that night and 
found John Cronin standing in a foot of water, and the 
crowd fighting one another to get at him. One dive she 
made into the middle of them and scattered them. 

“* Away with ye!’ says she. ‘Ye hypocrites and 
cowards, get away!’ 

“* Kill him!’ says someone. 
water !’ 

*** Ye’ll do nothing of the sort,’ says she. 

e?’ 

‘“* He’s stopped,’ says a dirty-visaged lump of a market 
woman. 

*““* And why wouldn’t he ?’ says Julia. 
I often thought of doing myself.’ 

“*°Tis he drownded the town.’ 

“** Wisha, girl, the town, like yourself, can do with a sup 
of water.’ 

“* And ’tisn’t the town either,’ says a man, ‘ but the 
whole world. He’s trying to stop it up.’ 

““* The world is going on long enough, in my opinion,’ 
says Julia. 

“So, begod, they turned on her too, but she managed 
to hold them off till a couple of bobbies came. The 
bobbies grabbed John, and started frog-marching him to 
the barracks. 

*** Move on you too,’ says one of the bobbies to her. 

“«*T will not,” says she promptly. 

“* Then, begod, you'll folly your friend.” 

“* Folly him I will,’ says she. ‘You can take me in 
charge now.” 

‘“*Let me remark that was the first mannerly word she 
was ever known to pass to a man. 

“Next morning herself and John were hauled up. 
‘Twas a different story now from what it was before. 
There were the papers out reporting thousands of pounds’ 
worth of damage, half a dozen people hurt, and scores of 
cases of stopping. 

““* There’s no doubt in my mind,’ says the Bench, ‘ that 
if steps aren’t taken in a hurry there’ll be untold mischief 
done. I don’t know what to make of you, John Cronin. 
Some say you’re an English spy, but you have a nice, 
honest face. Others say you’re a lunatic, but you don’t 
look like a lunatic to me. Some think you’re Antichrist. 
Are you, do you think ?’ 

““*T don’t know, sir,’ says John. 

““*T have my own opinion about that,’ says he. 
me, Cronin, do you believe in God ?’ 

““*T don’t know,’ says John. ‘I don’t know anything 
any more.’ 

“* * Because,’ says the Bench, ‘ we hear a lot about people 
who don’t, and it’s my opinion that ’tis all moonshine. 
You're the first man I met that behaved as if he didn’t.’ 

“** He’s not the only one,’ says Julia mildly. 

““* Will you be quiet, woman ?’ says he. 

“**T will not,’ says Julia. 

““* You’re a violent, contradictory woman,’ says he, 
‘and I don’t know how you escaped being lodged in the 
body of the jail before this.’ 

“Well, my dear, Julia mounted up like a fighting cock 
and thumped her two hands on the box 

““* You’re a liar, mister!’ says she. ‘ You're a liar 
and no gentleman. I never contradict anyone and never 
did. There’s nothing makes me madder than people say- 
ing I contradict them. Anything else they like to say 
they’re welcome to say. I’d forgive anyone saying I was 
a liar or a thief or a drunkard or a loose-living woman. 
But to say that I do something I never even have the 
temptation to do is badness; black, bitter badness of 
heart, and I warn you and everyone else, if ye say the like 
again I’ll have the law on ye.’ 

“© What’ll I do with you, John Cronin?’ says the 
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Bench, paying no heed to her. ‘If I let you go they'll 
eat you. So for your own protection more than 
anything else I’m going to give you three months in 
jail.” 

** * You'll do nothing of the kind,’ says Julia. 

““*Shut your mouth!’ says the magistrate, getting as 
mad as blazes. 

“*T will not. But I’ll tell you what I’ll do. I'll bring 
that man home with me to look after him, and I'll take 
my Bible oath he’ll never stop again.’ 

“The magistrate looked at her for a minute as if he 
was between two minds. 

*** Will you go with her ?’ says he to John. 

“*Tf ’tis all the same to you, your worship, I’d sooner 
go to jail,’ says he. 

“** Never mind him!’ shouts Julia. ‘He’s put out by 
the bad reputation you gave me, a reputation I never 
earned. Damn the bit of sense. ye have, either of ye! 
Leave him come home with me for a week till he see I’m 
the quietest-mannered woman the Almighty God gave 
tongue to. I’m telling ye now,’ says she in her deter- 
mined way, ‘I won’t leave this court without him.’ - 

*** Will you try her?’ says the magistrate, and ’twas 
clear he was impressed. 

“*T’'ll try her,’ says John. 

“Out with the pair of them and the crowds of Cork 
looking on. And, whatever happened, no one said ‘ boo’ 
to them all the way back to John’s lodgings, whether it was 
that he looked such a terrible, toppled-down mountain of 
a man in the light of day, or Julia such a fine, handsome, 
masterful woman with the fire of fighting in her eyes. 

“But what did they see when they came to the house ? 
The door locked, and on the roadway outside the ashes of 
a fire and three holy pictures no one had the courage to 
burn. John gave a great sigh and down he sat on the 
kerb. Julia sat beside him and her shawl about her 
shoulders. 

*** You’re not going to stop on me, John ? ’ says she very 
gently. 

**T don’t know,’ says he. 

*** Say ‘* Bad luck and end to them! ”’’ says she. 

To who ?’ 

*** To the bodachs inside.’ 

*** Why would I say that ?’ 

“«*°Tis what I always say myself.’ 

**T won’t wish anyone a bad end.’ 

“* Not even the bad luck ?’ 

*** Not even that.’ 

John 1? 

“© Well, girl?’ 

*** Tf you stopped on me now, my pride would be gone 
for ever.’ 

Would it ?’ 

**«?*Twould. And damn the bit else I have in the world.’ 

*** Haven’t you your child ?’ 

*“* A child is a gift and a loss, but no shame, coming or 
going. I never see a crowd but I want to tear the lightning 
from the skies and throw it at them. You won’t fail me?’ 

““* What do you want me to do?’ 

T’ll show you,’ she said. 

“She grabbed him by the arm again, and off they went 
to the little attic room she had. After that she made him 
go to bed, and whether it was the excitement or some- 
thing else, he slept, and went on sleeping until she waked 
him next morning to give him his breakfast. 

*** Eat up now,’ she said, ‘ for you must come out with 
me till we’d get you a bit of work. And you’d want a 
house of your own if we could get it.’ 

‘*Off the two went. They travelled from house to 
house where John used to work, and whenever the door was 
opened Julia would say in her fine, ringing voice : 

‘“** Here’s the fancy gardener, the man that stopped, 
and now he’s not going to stop any more.’ 

“That day they got one of the jobs back. 

“** What did I tell you?’ says she. ‘ Next week we'll 
get another, and then we’ll get them all. You'll see!’ 

‘“* And signs on it, he did. In a month he was working 
in places he never worked in before, and wherever he went 

Julia would take him, and be waiting to bring him home 
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when the work was done. And the best of it was, not that 
he wasn’t stopping, but that he was getting a grand red 
colour on his cheeks and plenty of flesh on his bones. You 
never saw such a change in anyone. He got the house, 
and he wasn’t in it a week before he asked her to marry 
him. He was put out about that, he being old enough to 
be her father, but what could he do, and he not able to live 
without her? Anyway, she didn’t mind. 

“They married, and no lie on it, they were the happiest 
couple ever seen. Up to the day of his death they could 
be heard coorting and kissing for miles off. Every fellow 
in the lanes was cutting his throat at having lost a match 
like Julia, for, to crown her glory, she turned out a right 
good manager. When he died they were worth two shops 
and three or four houses. When you congratulated her 
over the counter she had a way of throwing out her hands 
and smiling that was as good as saying: ‘I told you so!’ 

““**Twas pride that did it,’ she used to say. ‘ What use 
is anyone without a bit of pride? .. . I'll let you intoa 
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HE Celtic nations have all met with strikingly similar 
fates. Conquest they have all known. Then the loss 
or partial loss of the national language, and its replace- 

ment for all practical purposes by the conqueror’s tongue. 
I say for all practical purposes, because each contrives to 
drag along its poor old mother-tongue as a sentimental 
institution. I even know of one instance when a knowledge 
of Irish saved a man’s life. It was during the civil war. A 
group of gunmen had taken out a lad to shoot him; they 
gave him a few minutes to say his prayers. He had the good 
sense to say them aloud and in Irish—they spared his life ! 

But all the Celtic nations have a perfect passion for 
sentimental institutions: bards in nightshirts, rhetorical 
verse, kilts, bagpipes, Bobbie Burns and preposterous 
titles like The O’Murphy and The O’Cronin. Add to that 
a religious outlook touched with hysteria and puritanism. 
Scarcely a coincidence, one imagines. 

Irish faded away of the same disease that one presumes 
the other Celtic tongues to have suffered from: sheer 
inanition. No one said in it the dozen or so words that 
changed the destiny of Europe; the Town, the Church, 
the Nation, the People, Grace, Equality. No one translated 
into Irish the rhyme all England was saying, the rhyme 
that made history : 


“When Adam delved and Eve span 
Who was then the gentleman ? ” 

From the time of the French Revolution onwards, the 
steady growth of Irish democracy has gone side by side 
with the spread of English. While the Gaels were singing 
mournfully in their own language of Prince Charlie and the 
Three Kingdoms, the Dublin mobs were shouting : 

“For was I not oft telling thee 
The French could fight right heartily, 
That Carmagnoles would set you free— 
But you would never mind me.” 

O’Connell, the first great demagogue, himself a Gael, 
spoke to the people in a language they did not understand 
rather than use Irish ; the Churchmen, for a similar reason 
to O’Connell’s, did the same and, shaped by politics and 
religion, what at the end of the eighteenth century had been 
a people of myths and sagas, indolent, apathetic, un- 
organised, shunning commerce and towns, gradually 
evolved into a modern democracy. Not so very modern 
nor so very democratic, but sufficiently so to make history 
on its own account. Like the Literary Renaissance and 
the Revolution, the Gaelic Revival itself is only an aspect 
of the development of that democracy. 

You can keep a language from decaying but you cannot 
make it live. Irish is being kept in existence to-day simply 
because Government attaches certain penalties to ignorance 
of it, and makes it a profitable matter for those who can 
use it. It maintains a publishing concern solely for the 
purpose of distributing books in Irish. In Dublin you 
may see a new bookshop with a very fine display of books 
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great secret now,’ she’d say, leaning across the counter 
and whispering, ‘a secret that might be the making of you. 
There’s only one prayer you should ever pray over a child, 
only one, mind you! ‘God, make this little child inde- 
pendent!”’” 


* * * * * 


***Tis a remarkable prayer,” said I, as the old man ended 
his story. 

“*Tis so—a remarkable prayer. But the astounding 
thing is . . .”’ The old man gathered himself into a knot. 
“The astounding thing is that to the day of his death 
she never by as much as one syllable contradicted her 
husband ! ” 

**She must have been an unusual wife, then,” said I. 

** She was a divil out of hell,’”’ said the old man with the 
simplicity of utter resignation. ‘‘ Women are a black, 
bitter pool of iniquity and deceit that no man knows the 
bottom of. Look at my daughter-in-law !” 


by Michael O’Donovan 


in coloured jackets, and at prices as reasonable as those 
charged for similar books in English. If you look over 
them you will probably discover that the authors’ names 
are familiar; here are Freeman Wills Crofts, Helen 
Mathers , Lew Wallace, Joseph Conrad, Ridgwell Cullum, 
Rider Haggard, George -Birmingham, Bram _ Stoker, 
Dickens, Emily Bronté, Goldsmith, Frank Packard, 
Captain Marryat and Wilkie Collins. 

You will not find the names of Sean O Faolain, Peadar 
O’Donnell or Liam O’Flaherty. 

I may be prejudiced, but it seems to me that there is 
something unnatural about this. Out of the hundreds of 
thousands of pounds which are being spent upon Irish, 
there is quite a comfortable living to be made by original 
writers, and Liam O’Flaherty’s Irish is very fine, while 
Sean O Faolain’s stories were written originally in Irish. 
Besides, there is the danger that translation may have 
exactly the opposite effect to that intended by Gaels. 
Instead of being satisfied with the half-dozen or so detec- 
tive stories provided for his benefit, the book-shy Irish- 
speaker may conceive a passion for them and go on to read 
them in English. Even Government seems to be aware 
of this danger, because handsome prizes are offered for 
original work in Irish. Yet the books are not forthcoming. 
Very strange, you say. 

Well, perhaps after all not so very strange. The Gaelic 
Revival, which as we have seen is only one of the children 
of Irish democracy, has taken on a life of its own, and that 
life bears a striking resemblance to the life of the good old 
world before the French Revolution. The words which 
change the destiny of the world are still being spoken, and 
Gaeldom still obstinately refuses to pronounce them. In 
its extreme, it is not content with the revival of Irish. 
It wants people to stop playing hockey and cricket and 
rugby, to prevent them by law from dancing the waltz or 
the tango, or exercising on Swedish or other foreign 
systems ; it wants them to wear kilts (which as well as 
being unsightly are unhistorical) ; it encourages the wilful 
blowing of bagpipes, which are not so much an instrument 
as an unnatural and degrading vice, and its latest cry is 
for the resurrection of the Irish laws which go back to pre- 
history. In fact, the favourite child of Irish democracy 
has risen up and repudiated its father and like Christy 
Mahon in “‘ The Playboy of the Western World,” will split 
him to the navel if ever it gets the chance. 

The result has been that, in spite of Government subsidy, 
Irish has tended to go back rather than forward, and is 
at least in as bad a plight now as it was thirty years ago. 
It is a language quite a number of people understand, a 
beautiful language eminently suited to the purposes of 
literature, but no one seems to have the least desire to use 
it except those with nothing to say. 

There was one man, Padraic O Conaire, a story-teller 
with a streak of genius who began by writing some excellent 
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tales and a novel of promise, but ended by writing what 
was little better than balderdash. After O Conaire there 
are only the two Blasket men—Tomas O Criomhthain (you 
pronounce it Criffen), an old man who learned late in life 
how to write and was persuaded to produce an auto- 
biography, and Maurice O’Sullivan, author of “‘ Twenty 
Years A-growing.’”’ O Criomhthain’s editor tells us how 
the friend who finally persuaded him went to work. He 
procured a book of Maxim Gorky’s and read portions of it 
aloud ; only then would the old man admit that there was 
anything in his own life worth describing. The fruit of his 
labours ‘‘ An tOileanach ’’ (‘‘ The Islander ’’), while in no 
sense a work of art, can be read, and will probably be of 
considerable interest to social historians of the future; 
this is more than can be said for ‘‘ Twenty Years A-grow- 
ing,’ for all the enthusiasm it has excited. 

The comfortable income to which I referred above is 
still waiting for someone. But before he claims it, it is as 
well that he should know the conditions. He must make 
a denial of the nature of fallen man, and assume for the 
purposes of his business that the Creator gave us minds 
only to solve crossword puzzles with. He must believe 
that the Irish language is more important than the evolv- 
ing democracy that gave it back to us, and shut his eyes to 
all the problems that face his people—to disease, vice, 
ignorance and poverty. He must never mention infidelity 
or divorce, or birth control or communism (though I think 
he might write an adventure story in which communists 
were outwitted in their knavish plans for scuttling civilisa- 
tion) ; nor may he attack private property or native institu- 
tions, or suggest that Irishmen are anything but angels. 

I do not wonder that the aspirants for literary honours 
in Irish are neither many nor important. 

You ask if, unlike Welsh and Scots and Breton, Irish will 
really become more than a sentimental burden, an expensive 
plaything of successive governments. Frankly, without 
a change of heart in our people, I do not see how it can. 
Gaelic literature, if it is to exist at all, must be supported 
by subsidy, and subsidy implies government supervision, 
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and this in turn implies the dictatorship of the noisiest. 
Meanwhile Ireland continues to build up an important 
literature in English, which tends to draw more and more 
upon Gaelic sources, and which each decade that passes 
makes more representative, more precious. I find it diffi- 
cult to imagine a modern nation cutting itself off so freely 
from its history. 

As a people we show an extraordinary inability to make 
up our mind about anything (think of our politics !), but 
for a good many reasons I should like to see it decided now, 
once and for all, whether English or Irish is to survive. 
Bilingualism is not an alternative, and is possible at all 
only in a country which has no mind to make up. We 
must choose Irish or English, and if Irish, we must choose 
a new soul to match it with. 

At present, when I think of Irish I can do so only in 
terms of that strange tale in one of the greatest of our 
sagas, “‘ The Youthful Exploits of Cai Chulainn.’”’ Cu 
Chulainn, rushing on to a battle-field late at night, was met 
by a man with half a head, carrying on his back the half 
of a dead body. The man said to him: ‘‘ Ca Chulainn, 
help me to carry away my brother’s body.” Thereupon 
he tossed it on to Ci Chulainn’s shoulders. Cui Chulainn 
tossed it aside and closed with the man. He was im- 
mediately overthrown. Then the voice of the Badhbh, the 
Irish war-goddess, cried from among the heaps of slain, and 
it said: ‘‘ What a hero is this to be crushed beneath the 
heels of a phantasm!’”’ And goaded on by her words, 
Ca Chuiainn arose, struck down the phantasm and 
continued upon his way. 

Now, as I read the fable, the man with half a head is 
clearly Gaeldom (that is if Gaeldom can be said to have 
a head at all); the half of a dead body which he carries 
across his shoulders, and which he wishes to transfer to 
Cu Chulainn, is the Irish language; and in Cui Chulainn 
himself I see the young democracy that may yet, if it be 
brave enough, evolve into a great people. 

And like the Badhbh I say: ‘‘ What a hero is this to be 
crushed beneath the heels of a phantasm ! ” 


A CASE IN A THOUSAND 


A SHORT STORY 
by Samuel Beckett 


URGEON BOR operated with the utmost success 
S on a boy called Bray who had been brought to him 
suffering from tubereular glands in the neck, since 
when the boy showed an unfathomable tendency to sink, 
and did in fact begin to sink. “ Surgeon Bor shrugged his 
shoulders without rancour and called in his physician, 
Dr. Nye, young but most eminent. 

Dr. Nye belonged to the sad men, but not to the extent 
of accepting, in the blank way the most of them do, this 
condition as natural and proper. He looked upon it as 
a disorder. He stood still before the window of his con- 
sulting-room, his right hand opening and closing the jigger 
button of his jacket, his left hand playing with the small 
change in his trouser pocket. He felt the afternoon light, 
glistening now between showers, like a high frequency 
shampoo on his face. Children throughout the locality 
had been waiting angrily for the rain to stop, so that they 
might go out to play. Without warning a proposition 
sprang up in his mind: Myself I cannot save. He sat down 
on the couch, still tossed from the last patient. After a 
while he lay down on it. The distant furious crying of a 
child, the light fading and then the rain again, his heart 
that knocked and misfired for no reason known to the 
medical profession, these and a compound of minor dis- 
turbances began to exhaust his mind and senses. In the 
absence of the feet of some other person, he thought, the 
meditative life has little to recommend it. His distress was 
interrupted by Surgeon Bor, on the telephone. 

Dr. Nye found a rightsided empyema. He stood with 
Surgeon Bor at the end window of the long ward and looked 


out. Canal, bridge, lock and bright hoarding composed the 
scene. Three groups had gathered, one on the bridge and 
one on either bank, to watch a barge pass through the lock. 
Detached from the far group, paying no heed to the 
manceuvre, holding up an umbrella as though oblivious of the 
fine interval, a large woman stood looking up at the hospital. 

Mrs. Bray,”’ said Surgeon Bor. 

Sister came up to tell Surgeon Bor he was wanted. 

** Tell Dr. Nye the Mother Bray saga,” he said and went 
away. 

Already the barge was working clear of the dock. The 
group on the bridge had crossed over to the other parapet, 
with the result, most pleasing to Dr. Nye, that where 
formerly he had seen their faces, now he enjoyed a clear 
view of their buttocks, male and female. The groups on 
the banks had passed out of sight under the bridge. Mrs. 
Bray’s umbrella was still open, but reposing now on her 
hat and bosom, so that both her arms were free to dangle. 
Thus partially eclipsed she kept watch. Dr. Nye watched 
the long line of buttocks, sister watched Dr. Nye. 

‘“She would come first thing in the morning,’ said 
sister, ‘‘and stay all day till she was put out last thing. 
Not saying anything, only watching the boy. The same 
when the doctor came, she wouldn’t say anything, only 
watch his face. Then the other patients began to com- 
plain and the nurses said she was upsetting the ward. So 
we had to tell her she could only have an hour in the 
morning and another in the evening. So there she stands 
now the best part of the day, watching the window and 
waiting for it to be time to come up.” 
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Dr. Nye did not feel there was anything he wanted 
particularly to say in reply to all this. 

“God knows she was quiet enough,” said sister, “ and 
no trouble, only she got on the nurses’ nerves some way.” 

Dr. Nye mumbled something smart about her no doubt 
being widowed and he her only child. 

“Well, then, she’s married,’’ said sister,_‘‘and has a 
family down in Tuam.” 

“Then it is as I feared,” said Dr. Nye. 
is my old nurse.” 

“Oh, doctor,” said sister, “‘ what a coincident ! ” 

The barge had passed on its way, the fine interval was 
drawing to an end, the buttocks had dispersed, only Mrs. 
Bray had suffered no change. The handle of the umbrella, 
carved in bog-oak to represent a bird, rose and fell. Dr. 
Nye planted himself before her. Sister called out to the 
nurses to come and look. “It’s his old nanny,” she 
cried. 

Mrs. Bray, when she learned who he was and who he 
had been, lowered, as though in deference, her umbrella. 
He was troubled to find that of the woman whom as 
baby and small boy he had adored, nothing remained but 
the strawberry mottle of the nose and the breath smelling 
heavily of clove and peppermint. He took her arm and 
they walked up and down, to and fro between the bridge 
and her station. The conversation turned first on her 
son. “ He has turned the corner,” said Dr. Nye, but did 
not make it clear in what direction. Then it passed to 
the good old days. ‘“ Yes,’’ said Mrs. Bray, “you were 
always in a great hurry to grow up so’s you could marry 
me,”’ but did not disclose the trauma at the root of this 
attachment. On the bridge they parted, Dr. Nye to visit 
an old schoolfellow professionally, Mrs. Bray to move over 
to the hospital steps, for it was nearly her time. 

A nurse let a loud giggle. ‘‘ Did you see him kiss her ? ” 
she said. ‘“‘ Why wouldn’t he kiss her ? ’’ said sister, ‘‘ and 
she his old nanny.” 

The boy developed an empyema on the left side, so now 
he had two, and they put a screen round his bed. One 
good result of this was that the mother could be with him 
all day. She neither spoke to him nor touched him; it 
was not even certain that she saw him, though she kept 
her face turned steadfastly in his direction. She made no 
attempt to draw Dr. Nye when he came, but was content 
to watch his face, and this not so much in order to learn 
what he was thinking as in the hope of recognising him as 
the creature she had once cared. There was always some- 
thing he wanted to ask her with reference to the good old 
days, but he felt it was neither the time nor the place, 
and this feeling grew steadily stronger. One day, when 
he had made an end of his examination, instead of departing 
without comment as he always had done, he sat down on 
the edge of the bed. The point had been reached when 
he must decide whether to operate at once or hold his hand 
a little longer. It was a decision that lay outside the scope 
of his science, because from the strictly pathological point 
of view there was as much to be urged on the one side as 
there was on the other. Nevertheless it had to be made, 
and at once, and by him. He took hold of the boy’s wrist, 
stretched himself all along the edge of the bed and entered 
the kind of therapeutic trance that he reserved for such 
happily rare dilemmas. 

Mrs. Bray, noting the expression, at once aghast and rapt, 
that overcame his face, was moved in a number of ways : 
to trouble, at such dissolution of feature ; to gratification 
that at last she saw him as she could remember him; to 
shame, as the memory grew defined ; to embarrassment, 
as though she were intruding on a privacy or a face asleep. 
She forced herself to look at her son instead. Then, very 
sensibly, she closed her eyes altogether. 

Sister peeped round the corner of the screen and surveyed 
the tableau. As soon as it began to show signs of coming 
to life she advanced with great heartiness, craving loudly 
to be of service. She received no encouragement, not the 
slightest. She went, having seen what she had seen. 

Little by little Dr. Nye reintegrated his pathological 
outlook. He sat up on the bed, without releasing the 
boy’s wrist however. He stood up and laid the hand 
Exasperated by the inaptness 
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gently on the breastbone. 
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of this arrangement he looked sharply at Mrs. Bray, whose 
mild and baffied gaze, as though she had seen nothing, 


had resumed operations. No doubt it was his duty to 
make known to her the decision that had been reached, 
but he really could not bear another moment of her 
presence. If only he had a box of peppermint creams to 
leave with her. Mrs. Bray again closed her eyes as she 
felt the imposition too pregnant for words of his hand on 
the crown of her hat (which nothing could ever induce 
her to leave off), the rapid flutter of his fingers down her 
cheek, the ineffable chuck to her dewlap. Feeling nothing 
further, she opened them. She was alone. She turned her 
face towards her son. 

Surgeon Bor operated, the boy’s lung collapsed and he 
died. Mrs. Bray suddenly found her tongue and thanked 
Dr. Nye for all he had done. Dr. Nye tried hard to re- 
capture the sensation which as a medical student he had 
experienced when a baby died under his hand, just as he 
had it nicely spitted for a lumbar puncture. He succeeded 
up to a point. The blush gathered together like a wave 
in his entrails, sweeping aloft and breaking in his heart— 
this much at least he was permitted to re-enact. He realised 
that she had quite done thanking him, also that he could 
not hope to reproduce that profound blush in her honour, 
yet somehow he did not seem able to get away from her. 
So they remained together for a time in silence, making 
great efforts to speak their minds. Then they gave it up 
and parted. 

Dr. Nye took a short holiday at the seaside, towards the 
end of which he received a letter from Surgeon Bor, witha 
postscript to the effect that Mrs. Bray was back at her 
old games. Dr. Nye had supposed her back in Tuam. 
He took the first train up to town and went straight to the 
hospital. 

““ What do you mean,” he said to Surgeon Bor, “ back 
at her old games ? ”’ 

Surgeon Bor turned to sister. 

“Has she come on duty yet ?” he said. 

Sister looked at her watch. 

“She should be due any minute now,” she said. 

They went up to the long ward and stood at the end 
window. There was no sign of Mrs. Bray. But before 
long she came into view, carrying the umbrella and a 
shooting-stick. This she opened and plunged into the 
earth of the towing-path. Then she sat down and cocked 
up her face at the hospital. 

““ Ever since the funeral,”’ said sister. 

Dr. Nye set out on his rounds. At one o’clock the news 
came through that Mrs. Bray, having eaten an orange, was 
walking up and down between the bridge and the stick ; 
a little later, that she was again in position ; finally, about 
lighting-up time, that she was making ready to go. Dr. Nye 
dropped what he was doing, happily nothing very important, 
and hastened out to intercept her. On the bridge they met 
face to face. They moved into a recess in the parapet out 
of the noise, they leaned out over the water. 

‘“‘ There’s something I’ve been wanting to ask you,’’ he 
said, looking at the water where it flowed out of the shadow 
of the bridge. 

She replied, also looking down at the water : 

“IT wonder would that be the same thing I’ve been 
wanting to tell you ever since that time you stretched out 
on his bed.” 

There was a silence, she waiting for him to ask, he for 
her to tell. 

“Can’t you go on ?”’ he said. 

Thereupon she related a matter connected with his 
earliest years, so trivial and intimate that it need not be 
enlarged on here, but from the elucidation of which Dr. Nye, 
that sad man, expected great things. 

“Thank you very much,” he said, ‘‘ that was what I 
was wondering.” 

They watched the water flowing out of the shadow a 
little longer, then she said she must be going. Dr. Nye 
took a box out of his pocket. 


“‘T brought you a few peppermint creams,”’ he said. 

So they parted, Mrs. Bray to go and pack up her things 
and the dead boy’s things, Dr. Nye to carry out Wasserman’s 
test on an old schoolfellow. 
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CRITICISM BY FORGETTING 


by Sean 

HERE have been some great English critics, and there 

T are some fine English critics; but I have always 

felt about them, with one or two exceptions, like 

Coleridge—who may have gone too far the other way—a 

tendency to be more occupied with the parts than the 

whole. They remind me of painters suffering from myopia 
whose compositions are always weak. 

This tradition has descended by all the rungs required to 
that tawdry, modern English feuilleton-criticism which the 
Americans call hammock-literature, ranking it with detec- 
tive-stories and love-stories for midsummer entertainment. 
It shows itself in an oddly materialist interest in the incidental 
sensations of the parts, and a striking lack of interest in the 
significance, or the lack of significance in the whole. It re- 
minds me of those childish essays we wrote at school, divided 
beforehand into introduction, points, conclusion, except that 
the British critic never likes to draw his conclusion. 

He has no interest in the etherialisation of the sensations 
he experienced while reading. It is almost as if he read ; 
and when he read, remembered finely everything he had 
read; was willing to recount what he had read and tell 
you how much he enjoyed it, and how much you also might 
enjoy it; and that was the end of it. So all that modern 
jargon of “criticism ”’ indicates clearly ; all the argot of 
arresting and cnthralling, pictures horrible or amusing or 
obviously authentic, the genuine projecting and reporting, 
the credible books, the candid books, the photographic 
books, not to mention those vulgar epithets of gripping, 
striking, amusing and what not. It is the criticism of a 
race that uses its brains too casually, that uses its brains 
too often and not finely enough, that remembers too clearly 
the limbs of Helen and forgets her shining eyes. I should 
call it Protestant criticism, roast-beefish though not so 
satisfying, utterly different to the Latin or Celtic mind. 


I 

DO not think one should remember books in this way, 

| as much for their contents as for their effect, as one might 

remember an opiate for its colour rather than for its ease. 
There will remain in the memory certainly such positive 
things as pictures and events. But since the remembered 
picture is dim as compared with the moment of reading ; 
and often not so much remembered as like a melody, half 
held, or like a word, hovering about and tickling the peri- 
cardium of the mind, the effect, if one will allow it, can 
remain, distinct and full. 

It is probable that not all readers can do this, and I know 
that both kinds are equally common—the reader who says : 
“Yes, I liked that book. There was that fine scene where 
Eustacia Vye surveyed Rainbarrow Heath, and where she 
gave her hand to the boy for minutes by her watch; and 
the scene where Sophia Baines watched Chirac leave the 
besieged Paris in a balloon; or the scene where Marius 
listens among the rhetoricians in the Curia Julia.” And 
that other kind of reader who says: “ Yes, I liked that 
book. What was it, exactly now, that I liked?” But 
even so, that should be no obstacle, since it is not a question 
actually of a good memory or a bad, not the fullness of the 
recollection that counts, but its selectivity. In the first 
place, these vagrant and isolated scenes can be little more 
than the formula, the symbol of an elaborate pleasure, 
protracted originally for weeks of reading; and in these 
isolated memories one has caught also, and by them 
retained something much more important and elusive, 
as by the image of a single field one might retain the 
atmosphere of a whole country-side, or by some particular 
odour the pleasure of a garden whose contents one could 
never enumerate. That essential ‘“‘ something’”’ one can 
arrive at only by forgetting what produced it. That this 
atmosphere, this distilled perfume, this ultimate pleasure, 
must be the really abiding quality of an author, is difficult 
to show. But its relation to the machinery of its manu- 
facture will make an interesting, and always at any ratea 
profitable commentary not only on the extent of the 
labour of authorship, but on a curious feature of the 
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technique of it, which might not otherwise be observed. For 
as to the extent of the labour, if all that gathering of 
materials, and even of opinions, which is preliminary to 
writing, boils down in the end to an emanation, what 
altered attitude might not criticism adopt in order to get 
the finer and better measure of a man’s work? And as 
to the technique of that labour, how, one wishes to know, 
does an author realise that the atmosphere of a scene will 
unfailingly contribute to the desired ultimate effect of his 
book ? What chemistry has he learned to be certain that 
the ultimate perfume shall be as he originally desired it ? 
It will, in other words, be the best test of his careful and 
classic handling, planning and holding of his book. 

This might appear at first a strange, even a raffinated 
and conceited approach to literature, if not a rank piece of 
Platonism ; as if the bulk of an author’s work were to be 
thought, in the end, less material and less real than the 
idea of it that persists ; as if the bare shadow of a manifold 
conception cast on the unretentive mind were more valuable 
than the solid parts that produced it. Yet must one not 
distinguish between the temporary and the persistent 
merits in, let us say, a work of fiction; distinguish between 
the passing pleasure which is recalled, and the final effect 
that remains ? For example, of all the length of “ Vanity 
Fair,’ what remains of the parts but a few scenes and a 
few characters—Dobbyn and Becky and the Crawleys ; 
a school-gate, a watering-place, a retreat from battle, a 
country house—the passing pleasures? And these parts 
remain only in part; while something that binds them all 
together, something more than mere design and story, 
remains in its completeness—that perfume to be for ever 
known as “ Vanity Fair.” 

I do not think it matters that this is not generally an 
author’s way of looking at his own work. Indeed he is 
likely to be so preoccupied with his machinery, his flesh 
and blood, bricks and mortar, that the co-ordination of his 
original idea, which results in a perfume, with his stalks 
and branches that bear it, is secret and unconscious. It 
is pleasant therefore to find an author acknowledging that 
there is a distinction between the stalks and the perfume. 
** Remember,” Tchekov wrote, “‘ that the writers whom 
we call eternal or simply good, and who intoxicate us, have 
one common and very important characteristic—they get 
somewhere, and they summon you there, and you feel, 
not with your whole mind but with your whole being, that they 
have a certain purpose, and like the ghost of Hamlet’s father, 
do not excite the imagination for nothing.’’ And he goes on 
to distinguish between the calibre of writers whose objects 
are immediate and those whose objects are remote, and then 
of himself, who of all writers exudes the most distinct and 
persistently-similar perfume, he says with touching modesty, 
that he is of the class that ‘‘ merely describes life.” 


Il 

HAVE been reading some of these more evasive books 
that ‘‘ merely describe life.” And where they are really 
good—“ or simply eternal ’’—I have felt, all over again, 
that an author who means something simply blows as a 
wind over his world, that what life he stirs into it is his life, 
and what surprise he gives us is his comment; that the 
pleasure of the process of reproduction or description is, 
as I have suggested, a merely incidental pleasure and a 
lesser merit, that even the surprise is in a manner incidental, 
that nothing counts in the merit of a book but the effect of 
the surprise, felt as a sensation. It is in every line they 
write, says Tchekov. It permeates every line “‘like a juice.” 
He is not thinking, it should be noted, and clearly there 
is no question, of writers who have had an “ influence ” on 
affairs. Otherwise one should heed Dickens because he 
wished to reform poorhouses, rather than because he blew 
gustily and freshly and sweetly over industrial England. 
As Tchekov again said of ‘‘ Resurrection,” a novel he greatly 
admired: ‘‘ To write and write and write, and then throw 

it all on a text from the gospels—that’s too theological.” 
Let us test the method by taking a novel like ‘‘ The 
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Tragic Muse.’’ What remains in the mind after a reading 
of that? It has its text from the gospels. Nick Dormer 
gives up a career in Parliament for painting. Peter 
Sherringham refuses to give up a career as a diplomat for 
the actress Miriam Rooth. Mrs. Dallow will not give up 
her ambitions (‘‘ to keep out the Tories ’’) to marry Nick. 
Miriam Rooth will not give up her career to marry Sherring- 
ham ; but she marries an actor who will be her_impresario, 
and she is the only really happy person in the book—apart 
from the deus ex machina, the esthetic Gabriel Nash. Later 
there will be some happiness at least for Nick Dormer, but 
for the moment one sees only the sacrifices he makes—a 
wife and two fortunes, and his family that hoped to share in 
all three. But who but the most superficial reader, the 
kind of reader to whom food is just food, the unselective 
sieve, finds satisfaction in that? That is the stalk he 
smells, not the flower. 

What is the flower? As one reads James, sniffing the 
ether deliberately as it circles in the brain, sniffing the wine 
even as it is in the mouth, one feels at first among the 
chrysanthemums in a hot-house : 

“* Nick's inferiority in age to his cousin sat on him more 
lightly than when they had been in their teens ; and indeed 
no ore can be very well much older than a young man who 
has figured for a year, however imperceptibly, in the House 
of Commons. Separation and diversity had made them reci- 

\ procally strange enough to give a price to what they shared ; 
they were friends without being particular friends; that 
further degree could always hang before them as a suitable 
but not oppressive contingency, and they were both conscious 
that it was in their interest to keep certain differences to 

‘ chaft ’’ each other about—-so possible was it that they might 

have quarrelled if they had had everything in common.” 
Then, as one descends to the open garden, he seems a too- 
trailing, too-luxuriant flower, very summery, like wild 
fuchsia or perpetual sweet-pea, too tendrilled and too 
sweet after a little way—strawberries in July. One 
hurries on, skipping pages—quite properly so, too— 
until of a sudden one comes on honest grass. That is 
the fine scene where Nick’s mother, Lady Agnes, having 
relied on premisses the mere reference to which has 
always evoked for her son an entire world and overlaid 
his brain with a procession of suggestions, suddenly drops 
her pretence that people of good breeding have no emotions 
—and speaks out, just as clearly and with just the same 
primitive, matriarchal fury of an old Irish peasant-woman 
who wishes her son to marry money. And there is another 
scene just after when Nick duly proposes to Mrs. Dallow. 
(And what matter if James, the man who wavers between 
the demi-mot and the mot juste, does say that Nick so forgot 
himself as to kiss her “‘ with repetition ”’ ?) 

It is not true that for such scenes one reads Henry 
James ; but it is true that but for them—the honest grass 
—one might not read him. For it is such scenes, revealing 
that a lady is simply a person with a thicker veneer than 
most, and that a Member ot Parliament can have artistic 
aspirations and the courage to fight for them, that permit 
one to talk of James and Balzac in the same breath. 
Interesting as it is to see a lady comporting herself accord- 
ing to established but temporary rules, what is more 
interesting is to see a lady comporting herself according to 
rules equally established but not at all temporal. In all 
the elegant atmosphere of a tea at the Embassy, a loge at 
the Comédie Frangaise, there is sheer delight in smelling a 
geranium. The incidental pleasure of the tea is as nothing 
beside the discovery of the geranium in the window. 


III 


UT if the bouquet is something like that, what of its effect ? 
The wine is more rich than it may seem; but is it opiate 
or stimulus, and does its iron become muscle and blood 

afterwards ? In other words, having revealed something 
while he “‘ merely described,’’ does James—like Tchekov, or 
Hardy, or Emily Bronté, or the greater ones still—summon 
us anywhere, and is it asummons one feels with one’s whole 
being ? In brief, is there a magical juice in every line ? 
Hardly in every line. An enormous amount of James 
is pure entertainment, as ephemeral as the entertainment 
in a detective story ; even though it is magnificent enter- 
tainment and of the finest skill. But the magical, residual, 
odorous, perfumed juice is there; and I am not ashamed 
to declare myself sufficiently highbrow to refuse to read 
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where that vital drop is not distilled. The stalk jg 
good, the flower is good, the perfume is good. Forget him 
as much as one likes—never open him for twenty years— 
forget every character and every scene, the authentic 
sensation of having been ‘‘ summoned somewhere ”’ remains, 

I say one cannot define these odours of worlds visited but 
forgotten. Odours are notoriously impossible to describe, 
But there are things, I have suggested, which may be noted 
—the relation of the residue to the labour that made it, 
and the cleverness of the chemist who has known how to 
use only that labour which is required. Unhappily, to take 
the second point first, there is in James an enormous 
higgledy-piggledy of retorts and tubes and gases that 
produce nothing—nothing of the final perfume that is, 
James was a man skilful as to his parts but not very much 
hit-and-miss as to the whole. But because, to take the 
first point now, he is a one-day lily, producing so little 
though that so fine and distinctive, so full of sweetness—so 
noble if one could so speak of a scent—one is inclined 
perhaps to think that there is more labour here than is 
justified. But so much depends on contrast in James! 
And he respects so manfully every aspect of life that comes 
within his orbit, that he makes his contrasts not between 
opposites but between likes! Which he does not by induc- 
ing a like and a dislike, but by so sweetening one perfection 
of white that the palate tires of it in favour of a white not 
so saccharine. An impressionist ? A worker with light 
pastels on light paper? It may be like that. But such 
feeble efforts to define are useless. And since it is the very 
virtue of James that his quality is a balance and a calm, 
a sense of the finest justice as between similarities—where 
with Hardy it is a fatal sword and with Emily Bronté a 
reaping whirlwind—his residual essence must elude the 
grasp like those finest, faintest perfumes that disappear 
if one comes too close. 

IV 

AMES’S careful plotting and designing, then, does count— 

J and ‘‘ The Tragic Muse ”’ is almost like a game of chess. 

It has its ultimate value ; justice must be dispensed with 
so much care. And James’s fine sense of character is 
essential to his effect, since he belongs definitely to the school 
that traces fate to human weakness ; justice again must 
be served according to merit. But all those further 
intricacies of thought and feeling, possible only in a compli- 
cated society and a sophisticated society ? Clearly they 
too are essential to his final purpose, in so far as they keep 
him on the subjective level and help him to reveal the 
interior conflict—but not otherwise. And that is the weak 
point in James—that he revelled so often and so tediously 
in those things for their own sake. To sum up, if James 
remains in the mind as something exotic, one has read him 
without percipience. He is a natural and most real flower 
on an over-elaborate stalk; his perfume is of the most 
delicate and fine ; it is his misfortune, if our delight, that 
his perfumed flower, like sage or chives, grows upon a 
powerful herb. 

I think it will not be denied that the “ forgetting 
memory,’’ so trusted,”’ is a selective critic. Though I freely 
confess that it may be perhaps a Celtic kind of memory 
that will retain so vaguely and indifferently the sensuous 
beauty of the parts. Clearly no Latin mind would be 
content to test literature so instinctively. That I felt 
recently when, in a gathering of literary men, I met an 
eminent modern literary critic, and challenged him for his 
praise of a book that I did not admire. He had said of it 
that it contained ‘“‘ a message ”’ as important as Lawrence. 
Unhappily he denied me the argument that I was hoping 
for, and at the same time won me to his side completely 
by a reply that would, I am certain, have infuriated a 
Latin and irritated an Englishman. He said: “I don’t 
know why I said that. I just had a feeling. One must go 
by instinct sometimes, you know.” 

When I think of the bulk of modern criticism, all 
executed, as I have had to do it myself, within a day, or 
at most a few days, of first reading, I realise that this failure 
to ‘‘ go by instinct ”’ is one of the things that have contri- 
buted to making it so tawdry and poor. For, surely, the 
simple truth is that books, like life, should be recollected in 
tranquillity ; since it is only when the sediment has subsided 
that one can see through them ? 
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Beside the Seaside. 


Edited by Yvonne Cloud. 7s. 6d. (Stanley Nott.) 
O present “‘ a synthetic history of the English Seaside 
Movement ”’ is the serious ambition attributed to these 
six sketches of different popular resorts by six different 
writers. It is a good idea, but hardly successful, for the 
history of the English seaside movement, which would 
make an interesting book if straightforwardly told, runs 
only as a broken thread through a series of chapters in 
praise of Southend (by Kate O’Brien), Brighton (Antonia 
White), Bournemouth (Malcolm Muggeridge), Blackpool 
(James Laver), Scarborough (V. S. Pritchett), and Margate 
(Yvonne Cloud). 

All seaside towns having much in common, there is a 
good deal of rather tiresome duplication in these eulogies. 
The writers’ appointed task, the editor tells us, was to 
give us the essence of each town, with a sketch of its 
history. Miss Cloud succeeds best. She explains Margate. 
She shows how naturally it ‘‘ happened,” and when she 
takes us over the town, pointing out the things which 
distinguish it, the exuberance of the famous Margate air 
seems to have got into her pen. One feels quite brown 
after reading her. 

Mr. Muggeridge, on Bournemouth, has also written an 
excellent character sketch, incorporating the story of its 
origin. Being a wit, he cannot help poking fun at Bourne- 
mouth. He observes the spinster who finds Bournemouth 
“ oppressively like Heaven, where there is neither marriage 
nor giving in marriage.’’ He notes the impression of 
artificiality that is created by the scrupulous following of 
nature in the town’s lay-out, and cannot tell whether this 
is ‘‘ because the dissection of a natural scene brings out 
its innate orderliness, or because the too-ardent preserva- 
tion of nature is, like a face-lift, the quintessence of 
artificiality.” 
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On the other hand, Blackpool seems to have placed an 
intolerable strain on Mr. Laver’s enthusiasm long before 
he reached the end of the expected number of words. 
After a sprightly start, he is soon reduced to inquiring : 
“Where in the world are there such shrimps ?”’ In Miss 
O’Brien’s loud raptures about Southend, too, there is a 
hollow ring, amply explained by the doubtful material for 
rapture which her thirty-three pages reveal. Southend 
has many merits, but when she declares: ‘‘ Nowhere 
could you find better manners, simpler, more tolerant, 
more graciously on holiday,’ it becomes, as Southend 
might say, bit thick.” 

When that ‘‘ History of the English Seaside Movement ”’ 
that is wanted comes to be written, I hope Miss Cloud will 
tackle it herself. 

She has the gist of it in her introductory chapter, which 
sets out how the rise of all the six towns here dealt with 
had a common cause in the fashionable physician, Dr. 
Richard Russell, whose influential advocacy of sea-bathing 
not only started Brighton on its golden career but showed 
the way to prosperity to other towns round our coasts. 
Brighton’s lead has never been challenged. Model for all 
seaside development, it has risen to be the pleasure capital 
of England, London’s Queen-Consort. 

But all the other popular resorts can add entertainingly 
to the History. There would have to be included the 
story of Dicky Dickinson, first governor of Scarborough 
Spa, ‘“‘an ugly, roguish, bawdy-mouthed, hunchback 
cripple,’ about whom Mr. Pritchett has an amusing passage. 
We should see Sir George Tapps-Gervis turning the pre- 
historic heath of the Hampshire coast into the ‘‘ pleasure 
city ’’ which Angel Clare, in Hardy’s “ Tess,’”’ so ardently 
admired at first sight; and poor foolish Queen Caroline 
giving a faint royal cachet to Southend; and industrial 
Lancashire ‘‘ making ’”’ Blackpool without any adventitious 
aid from royal patronage whatever. The English sea-coast 
is littered with ungarnered good stories. 


JOHN FLORIO. 


By Frances A. Yates. I5s. 


(Cambridge University 
Press.) 


N spite of elementary mistranslations (“‘ poisson”’ as 
“poison ”’ is only one) and other liberties, John Florio’s 
English version of Montaigne’s “‘ Essays’ has given him 

a place as a translator beside Urquhart and Amyot and 
North, and no later or more accurate rendering can give 
such delight as his. He had a great book to translate, and 
a great language into which to put it, and we are alway 
ready to pardon the peccadilloes of the Elizabethans. We 
are also perpetually curious about them, and in this pains- 
taking volume Miss Yates both satisfies and further stimu- 
lates our curiosity by providing (to quote her preface), “if 
not a complete life of one by no means unimportant Eliza- 
bethan, at least some contribution of material towards the 
filling-in of blank spaces in our knowledge of Florio.”’ 

A certain antiquarian interest has for long attached to 
this English-born son of an Italian preacher. For Shake- 
speare knew him, and the character of the pedagogue Holo- 
fernes, in ‘* Love’s Labour’s Lost,”’ has been thought to be 
‘a satirical portrait of him. Miss Yates does not fail to 
deal with this important and hotly debated connection, and 
throws out a number of suggestions which may perhaps 
lead Shakespearean scholars on the path of fresh discoveries. 
She maintains, however, commendable caution in dealing 
with supposed references to Florio by the poets who were 
his contemporaries, for the obvious allegorical possibilities 
of his name constitute a tempting snare for enthusiastic 
scholars in search of what Montaigne called ‘ certaine 
verball wilie-beguilies, whereat I shake mine eares.”’ 

But though his relations with Shakespeare have naturally 
attracted preponderating interest, Florio has several other 
claims to deserve a book such as Miss Yates has devoted 
tohim. There is, for example, his friendship with Giordano 
Bruno, ‘‘ the Nolan,” or as he is called in the translator’s 


introduction to Montaigne, “my olde fellowe Nolane.”’ 
Miss Yates should follow up her excellent chapter on ‘‘ Florio 
and Bruno” with a more complete development of her 
statement that “ Sir Walter Rawlev’s School of Atheism ”’ 
owed a great deal to the wonderful Italian, who combined 
in such unusual degree a scientific logic with a poetic 
imagination. 

Biographers of Shakespeare, Bruno and Raleigh can 
thus be served by a study of the life and writings of Florio ; 
and so can biographers of Hakluyt and the English 
voyagers. For Florio’s second book—his translation of 
Jacques Cartier’s two voyages to New France—were paid 
for and inspired by Hakluyt, and its prefatory matter makes 
him one of the very earliest writers in English to advocate 
colonisation. In 1580 the nation which was one day to take 
over Cartier’s discoveries on the Heights of Abraham, could 
as yet scarcely be said to have joined in the race for 
plantations. 

The work of Florio as a lexicographer, as a pioneer 
teacher of modern languages, and as a polemico-satirical 
writer, and his connection with the Harvey-Nashe con- 
troversy, are other aspects of his full and fascinating career, 
of which Miss Yates treats in a volume which is not only 
excellent in itself but likely to bear fruit in the work of other 
researchers. With this study she joins Dr. G. B. Harrison, 
Mr. Leslie Hotson, Miss Mona Wilson and others of that 
honourable company which is daily bringing up fresh 
treasure from the inexhaustible mine of Elizabethan 
England. Since her subject is a man so little known to the 
general public, I should personally have liked to see a 
portrait of Florio inserted in it—perhaps that by William 
Hole reproduced in one edition of the Montaigne and in the 
World of Words.” 

But that is an insignificant criticism. ‘‘ John Florio” 
goes up on the shelf beside the Nonesuch edition of his 
translation of the ‘‘ Essays,”’ to be taken down regularly 
for study and pleasure. Francis Watson 
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Brief Chronicles : Broadcasting 


OR those who take 
their listening at all 
seriously these are 

the dead weeks. There is 
very little worth listening 
to in the summer pro- 
grammes. The music is mostly of the light, very light order ; 
and the talks seem to have been devised by brains so tired 
that they have given up the struggle and decided that in 
these hot days any old things will do. 

I am aware that, even so, the level of our summer broad- 
cast programmes is not so low as that of most other 
countries even at their best. But then the B.B.C. has 
itself set the high standard by which it wishes to be judged 
and it must not blame me if I press those standards un- 
remittingly. If I sound captious it is because I really do 
not see any just cause or impediment why the broadcast 
programmes in the summer should be so vastly inferior 
to those in the winter. Admittedly, the number of serious 
listeners is probably far less then ; but with six and a half 
million licences in the country I cannot help thinking 
there must still be a tremendous number of listeners whose 
brains have not gone into summer 
hibernation. For such there are days 
when there is literally nothing to 
listen to, either by way of music 
or of talks. And I ask, in all humility, is this as it 
should be ? 

Of course the staff of the B.B.C. must have its holidays. 
I would even go as far as to say that it deserves its holidays 
more than most of us. But even so I do not think a 

_ temporarily depleted staff can account for so many weeks 

of inferior programmes. And equally, of course, the 
orchestra must have its holiday—even if it is only in 
order to gather strength for immediate dissipation in a 
series of devastatingly strenuous and unnecessary Proms. 
But by dividing the orchestra into two (as the B.B.C. 
does) and keeping a skeleton orchestra in being during 
the two months of June and July, it should surely be 
possible to find the means for a worth-while concert 
once or twice a week. It has always astonished me that 
the B.B.C. should pay so little attention to the mainten- 
ance of a perfect Small Orchestra. It is commonplace 
knowledge that, even in these days of good reception, the 
concerts of a full symphony orchestra do not, cannot, 
broadcast half as effectively as the concerts of a small 
orchestra. Some of the most satisfactory concerts ever 
broadcast were the memorable ‘ Serenade ’”’ concerts in 
imitation of Salzburg: Mozart, the Haydn symphonies, 
Wagner’s “ Siegfried Idyll,’”’ and soon. In these the music 
was limited in volume, clear in outline, and lucid in content 
—in other words, perfectly adapted to broadcasting. And 
incidentally, if, as the B.B.C. seems to think, we must 
have such a thing as the summer-time concert, what more 
enjoyable example could be devised? I would suggest 
therefore that, considered purely as a broadcasting con- 
cern, the B.B.C. should pay just as much attention (or 
even more) to the maintenance of a perfect Small Orchestra 
as it does to the maintenance of its present splendid Full 
Orchestra. As it is, the programmes by the various 
divisions of that Full Orchestra have rather too much of 
the holiday air about them, both in the contents of the 
programme and in the actual playing. I do not think 
the B.B.C. can realise how popular for instance the occa- 
sional broadcasts of the Boyd Neal Orchestra have been. 
Here is good playing of good music—and ideally suitable 
for broadcasting. 

But when I began this complaint I particularly had in 
mind the broadcast summer talks. I suppose the Talks 
Department at Broadcasting House would say that they 
are convinced the majority of listeners, even the majority 
of serious listeners, do not want ‘“‘ heavy”’ fare in the 
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summer. 


They are 
probably quite right. But 
there is a difference be- 
tween heavy fare and no 


fare atall. The truth is, | 
am sure, that it is far 
easier to get good heavy fare (educational talks and such 
like) than it is to get good light fare (exceptional travel] 
talks, reminiscences, adventure and such like). The micro- 
phone as a medium for high-class journalism has never been 
adequately exploited. So far as talks are concerned, when 
adult education circles disband the microphone seems to go 
dead. What is wanted is more, many more, of the kind 
of talk sponsored (I believe) mainly by Mr. J. R. Ackerley : 
vivid accounts of first-hand experience, escapes, out of the 
way adventures, everyday work, etc. It is, I repeat, 
much more difficult to get hold of such talks: I can even 
imagine that they require a whole staff to deal with them, 
if they are to be the lively, individual records they must 
be ; but then, what is to prevent the B.B.C. from appoint- 
ing such a staff? Moreover, such talks must be well 
paid for. These are the days of high prices for a man who 
has the goods to deliver, and the B.B.C, 
must toe the line with newspapers in 
this matter. It is not good enough to 
say that broadcasting is, after all, 
ephemeral whereas the printed word is (more or less) 
permanent. The newspaper is really no more permanent 
than the broadcast programme and anyway the writing 
of a couple of thousand words takes a man just as long 
either way. 

Something like an oasis is being provided just now by 
Mr. Filson Young’s series, ‘‘ Growing Wings.’’ The idea 
is a good one: Mr. Young is to come before the micro- 
phone each week and tell us, without reservation, just 
what it feels like, at his age, to learn to fly. At the moment 
of writing he has only given one talk of the series, and it is 
impossible to judge from that how interesting the remainder 
will be. But anyway these are the kind of talks calculated 
to hold our attention even in the severest drought. One 
such talk a week however is hardly worth making a song 
about. 

Let it not be thought from all this that I do not realise 
some of the manifold difficulties ‘‘ behind the scenes.” 
But they are not insurmountable. If I were broadcast 
dictator I should provide a certain remedy. I would shut 
Broadcasting House for a month, or even six weeks, every 
summer. Such a holiday would be good for everybody : 
listeners and broadcasters alike. But that is a Utopian 
suggestion. Meanwhile, I beg both the Talks Depart- 
ment and the Music Department of the B.B.C. to re- 
member that we are not all nit-wits who listen in the 
summer-time. 


P.S.—Since writing this Chronicle, the B.B.C. has 
stolen some of my thunder by broadcasting a performance 
of Monteverdi’s ‘‘ Ballo delle Ingrate,’’ with Conchita 
Supervia in the réle of Venus. I do not recall a more 
delightful hour’s musical programme for a very long while, 
and I make haste to record my gratitude. The choice of 
Conchita Supervia was original and perfectly justified ; 
those who have only heard her in Spanish music or Rossini’s ° 
florid arias can have no conception of the beauty and 
power with which she interpreted Monteverdi's melodious, 
madrigal-like naivetés. The conductor was Edward Clark, 
and I should not be surprised if it were entirely due to 
him that we were given this performance at all; he is 
perhaps the most essentially musical person at Broad- 
casting House. When it comes to adapting and decorating 
music for the purposes of broadcasting I admit I am 
conservative ; but I think on this occasion the “ visual ”’ 
background supplied by the announcer was justified—it 
was certainly less embarrassing than such things usually 
are. 
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Brief Chronicles : Music 


N the absence of any 
music of importance to 
criticise this month, I 

may perhaps be pardoned 
indulgence in a few general- 
jsations about criticism 
itself. Music criticism in this country has been singularly 
barren. There has been no Hazlitt, no Coleridge, no Ruskin 
of music; some of the most distinguished critics are semi- 
illiterate, and few have any grace of style. There seems to be 
something curiously uncultured about the type of mind most 
frequently attracted to music ; the amount of criticism in 
which music is treated as an art is small, and it is rare for 
its prophets to have any understanding of the spirit of the 
art. The struggles of the average critic dealing in musical 
biography are grotesquely ineffective, and the minds 
capable of comprehending in the least the natures of men 
like Wagner, Beethoven or Schubert can be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. The great majority of writing 
musicians have no conception at all of creative criticism ; 
and those who have, apparently trying to realise Anatole 
France’s splendid definition, are (apart from a few brilliant 
exceptions), so coarse-grained in their sensibilities, so 
blundering in their attempts at penetra- 
tion, so inept in their use of language, 
in general so clumsy in their mental 
processes, so evidently lacking any 
cultural background outside music, that they are worse 
than the academicians. 

These however must be left for another time. There is 
no room in a short article to deal with the general backward- 
ness of musical criticism as compared with criticism of 
literature and painting. I am concerned here solely with 
one small absurdity: the undue prominence given to 
technical terminology by musicians in their writings—a 
habit on a par with the illiterate performances of certain 
popular psychologists. It is necessary to make it clear 
that this habit is more than an isolated eccentricity, that 
it is bound up with the dismal state of musical criticism as 
a whole; and an attempt to discover a possible cause for 
this unproductive love of technical terms reveals a fact 
which probably throws as much light as any other on the 
whole problem. This striking fact is that in musical litera- 
ture no distinction at all is ever made between the critics 
proper and the grammarians. 

That may sound fairly innocent in itself, but the conse- 
quences of it and, far more, the state of mind which can 
allow it, are disastrous. It probably arises directly from 
the fact that musical knowledge is a consciously acquired 
ait. The intelligent man does not as a rule grow up with 
an instinctive feel for sonata form, as he does for various 
literary forms; instead he has to go to the grammarians 
for a grounding in it, and the grammarians are all-powerful. 
Because music is a closed book until the notes are learned 
and the rudiments consciously acquired, and because only 
the grammarians can dispense this knowledge to the un- 
initiate, one irrationally but apparently quite inevitably 
attributes to the great authorities on musical syntax an 
understanding of the art of music as profound as their 
understanding of the rules. One asks them not only for 
an exposition of the formal structure of a Beethoven 
symphony, but also for their opinions of its creative merit 
and, into the bargain, for an explanation of what Beethoven 
was driving at. Thus it is that the musical grammarians, 
the panjandrums of the colleges and conservatoires, con- 
trive to exercise a powerful and sterilising influence over 
music criticism as a whole. The position is anomalous. 

It is this arrangement which is responsible for the habitual 
use of technical terms. Even if a Ruskin did arise to exalt 
music, he would probably be scotched in early career by 
the grammarians who would derogate him as an amateur 
scribbler, a man incapable of writing soundly about music, 
who had never mastered the groundwork—all this simply 
because his essays would also be literature and not mere 
pedantic analyses. As if it were not a thousand times 
easier to write by the book, to turn out arid dissections of 
a symphony, than to make the inner life of that symphony 
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articulate in all its subtlest 
details, which is the true 
critic’s job. Of course the 
thing is complicated by the 
lack of any, so to speak, ex- 
terior interest in music. In 
the finest music form and content are indivisible. In litera- 
ture everyday words are used and the content has reference 
to everyday life, and so has the content of most painting. 
But music exists in its own right ; the form grows out of the 
content, and the content out of the form until they are one. 
That unity however is form plus content—not just form ; just 
as in literature and painting the artistic unity is content 
plus form—not, as most people seem to think, just content. 
The musical grammarians nevertheless ignore the unity of 
form and content ; they ignore content, and for the most 
part they ignore form too, and busy themselves with 
anatomical details implicit in the form as a whole. And 
these anatomical details have technical names, just as the 
anatomical details of prose have technical names; but 
whereas in literature these technicalities are found nowhere 
outside grammar books, in music their equivalents are found 
in the most imposing “criticism ’’ to the exclusion of 
practically everything else. 

Admittedly there are plenty of char- 
latans writing about music who also 
keep away from technicalities ; so there 
are also in literary criticism, yet the literary grammarians 
do not sneer at Coleridge for avoiding the use of words like 
protasis, synecdoche, prolepsis, litotes, sorites, hyper- 
baton, anaphora and tmesis—all doubtless useful words, 
precise and as indispensable to grammarians as they ‘are 
to the critic unnecessary. You will never say anything 
worth while about the art of Conrad, for instance, by speak- 
ing of his prose in such terms and in the more common 
grammatical terms. You will find out something about 
the flexibility of the English language as used by Conrad, a 
flexibility upon which the art of prose is founded; but 
that is all—nothing about the spirit of his art. And so it 
is with Beethoven, Mozart and the rest; all the talk in the 
world about syntax will never lead to an understanding of 
their music. 

The technical analysis which passes for criticism in the 
highest musical circles is neither more nor less than common 
parsing—the sort of thing one is taught to do with words 
in the lower forms at school. Ifa man published an alleged 
critical study of ‘“‘ Esther Waters ’’ which turned out to 
be no more than a parsing analysis of its prose, nobody 
would pay the least attention to the literary judgment of 
the author; yet precisely this sort of thing is done 
habitually to the work of great composers, and received 
with acclaim—wnoé as a valuable analytical survey, but as 
criticism. 

For it should be clearly realised that I have nothing 
against musical analysis as such. On the contrary, it is 
a study of absorbing interest—so long as it is not confused 
with criticism. The grammarian as a rule is tempera- 
mentally incapable of constructive criticism, and the true 
critic should leave orgies of analysis to the grammarian. In 
any case it seems to me useless to fling crude analysis at 
the head of the lay public, as is almost invariably done in 
programme notes. If a man knows what a Neapolitan 
sixth is, a pedal point or a broken cadence, he will be able 
to analyse crudely for himself; if not, the words will mean 
nothing to him. The professional analyst should concern 
himself with subtleties—there are innumerable highly 
interesting points which have so far scarcely been touched 
on. In his place he serves an extremely useful purpose, 
and there is no denying that the other arts, especially 
literature, would be better for more grammarian-analysts. 
My only point is that they should be severely differentiated 
from the critics. The critic is concerned with synthesis; 
the analyst with reduction and dissection. And until 
the all-powerful analysts of music realise this difference, 
and give up insisting that the critic should work with 
their own tools, there can be no vital school of music 
criticism, 
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Brief Chronicles : Films 


UGUST is a good 
month for pausing 
to ask questions. 

When are talkies worth 
seeing ? Will they ever 
be worth seeing ? : 

I began to criticise films when they were silent—before 
anyone had thought of talkies except as a curiosity. You 
went into the darkened cinema and sat staring at the 
glittering screen with its flickering images while music 
came from an unseen orchestra. The effect was definitely 
hypnotic; and the chief characteristic of the hypnotic 
state is increased suggestibility. 

When talkies came, producers soon noticed that audiences 
were harder to please. Bad films had much shorter shrift 
for audiences were no longer automatically hypnotised. 
In order to follow the dialogue they had to remain con- 
sciously alert. 

This might be considered an advantage. But the 
talkies have many drawbacks. They are an artistic 
hybrid—a gross mating of realistic sounds with conven- 
tionalised black-and-white images. An actor can have a 
voice—but how can his photograph have a voice ? 

Every art must have conventions, but 
they should have a consistent logic of 
their own. There is no logic in attaching 
a full-size realistic voice to a photo- 
graphic image. Ifa painter, having painted a “ conversa- 
tion piece,”’ were to attach an automatic gramophone to the 
back of his canvas, he might have a terrific popular success 
at the Royal Academy—but even there, I think, there would 
be a certain uneasiness, a certain feeling that the cult of 
realism was being perhaps carried just a little too far. 
Why is it, then, that we accept the talkies, without trouble, 
without protest, as a matter of course ? 

The reason may be partly physiological. The eye, an 
organ of space, formed to respond to light, is easily deceived 


IS THERE A 
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over time. The ear, an organ of time, formed to respond 
to rhythm, is easily deceived over space. The eye, that is, 
cannot help blending a series of swiftly successive images 
with a continuous impression. The ear will readily assign 
a sound to any suitable image in its apparent neighbour- 
hood, and so is easily able to imagine that a voice, actually 
coming from a loud-speaker centralised behind the 
screen, belongs to an actor who may be moving about 
anywhere within the screen’s limits. 
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Hence the illogicality of 
talkies is to some extent 
glossed over by a peculiar 
dual fallibility of the 


FUTURE FOR 


human senses. But an 
essential illogicality re- 
mains ; and because of it a good silent picture was more 
artistically satisfying than any ordinary talkie can ever be. 

Good silent pictures were very rare. Commercial 
ambitions brought in the talkies when silent technique 
was just beginning to find itself. But already it had shown 
that it could convey a distinctive artistic experience. 

This was a unifying experience, blending persons and 
scenes and feelings into a pattern of visual imagery. In 
trying to analyse the secret of a flawless silent picture— 
of course no such picture was ever produced—one could 
perhaps have spoken of the redemption ot time. Events 
that in life are arbitrarily sectionalised by ticks of the 
clock were felt to be united in a flow of pictorial harmony. 
Persons existed as figures in a landscape; the most suc- 
cessful silent stars were not dynamic individuals but 
symbolic types. The conflict between human _ beings 
and their environment was resolved. 

The talkies changed all this. The 
voice, that intimate expression of per- 
sonality, demanded its dramatic rights, 
Films tended to become inferior copies of 

stage plays. Not however without protest and argument, 
for some of the more enlightened directors saw at once that 
literal realism in sound reproduction was fatally at variance 
with the necessary conventions of photography. 

Pudovkin declared that sound should never be realistic, 
never synchronised with an apparent visual source. If a 
voice must be heard, it must be heard only when the 
character to whom it belonged was out of sight. Sound 
images should be used as a kind of counterpoint—accom- 
panying visual images but never coinciding with them. 

There was a true instinct behind this demand, but I 
doubt whether it can ever be fully realised in practice, 
for it means that a character can never be seen speaking— 
and to expect to solve the artistic problem of the talkies 
by means of a restriction so cramping and so artificial is 
surely vain. 

I doubt whether the problem can be solved—and yet 
I feel that the talkies had to come. They brought the 
screen a new disturbing vitality, extending immensely its 
range of subjects and situations. Their coming was the 
same sort of event as the landing of a boatload of white 
colonists on a South Seaisland. The old life of the islander, 
with its dreamy, idyllic charm, its flower necklaces and 
its ritual dances, will be gradually destroyed. But could 
the invaders be kept away without reversing the whole 
course of history ? 

However, there is a difference between massacring the 
islanders and trying to reach a social compromise which 
will preserve some of their needs and rights. It will be 
an imperfect compromise but better than none. Can 
talkie producers arrive at a compromise which will preserve 
some of the qualities of the old silent technique ? 

Talkie dialogue, I think, should be such that one could 
almost imagine it by watching the characters. Its verbal 
meaning should come as a confirming echo of visual im- 
pressions. One must not feel that the characters are 
consciously inventing phrases; their inner being must 
seem to speak—and it is the audience, not the other 
characters, who must listen and understand. 

I have no space now in which to pursue this difficult 
subject further ; but I think a study of the plays of Tchekov 
would be useful—though it will be a very long time before 
commercial talkies are profitably able to follow this path. 

The best general release for August is ‘‘ The Battle ’— 
a French production with English dialogue, which Gaumont 
will distribute on August 27th. It is a Japanese naval melo- 
drama with a rather preposterous plot, but distinguished 
by the acting of Charles Boyer and Merle Oberon as a 
Japanese naval officer and his wife, and by an exceptionally 
skilful use of the camera to build up an atmosphere of 
tension and ominous conflict. 
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Brief Chronicles: Art 


IKENational Socialism 
in Germany, Sur- 
realism in France is 

organised, orthodox and 
well sustained by propa- 
ganda ; but as a movement 
it is probably bankrupt. Those who have done Sur- 
realism most honour, such as Klee and Miro,* are 
not members either of the S. A. or S. S., and official 
Surrealism is now strongly opposed. Art exhibitions 
in Paris during the last two months have shown 
this very well; for they have shown the two extremes— 
the Surrealist extreme of Salvador Dali and, in a higher 
class, of Max Ernst, and the purist extreme of Cesar Domela, 
who has been exhibiting at the Galerie Pierre. The exhibi- 
tion of Max Ernst at the Galerie Cahiers d’Art (which, like 
the large and excellent show of Klee at the Galerie Simon, 
suggests that we do not always see the best of such artists 
when they exhibit in England) makes one understand Ernst 
more thoroughly without thinking him any the better artist. 
The exhibits were some of them painting, some collage, 
some built up (one for instance was an ingenious arrange- 
ment, within a frame, of a large spider). In subject a 
number of the best paintings were like 
coloured lines of air- flow around 
obstacles, like anatomy-book pictures 
of muscles and tendons, or growth-lines 
in wood cut longways. Ernst is a very skilful artist, but 
an artist uncertain where Klee, for example, is nearly 
always certain—in colour and in line. His drawing is 
coarse often and vulgar, and his colour turgidly dis- 
cordant. I do not deny his imagination. No doubt one 
could fill four long walls with an Ernst anthology 
of mysterious, imaginative works, bordering mostly on 
the night and nightmare of the mind, yet earning 
respect as paintings rather than stories in paint. Few 
such anthology pieces would come from his recent 
show, in which there was an _ excess of what is 
more unpleasant and most orthodox in present 
Surrealism. 

Salvador Dali, the Goering of his party, 
May possess a subtle activity of line, but it 
is being used to make pathology fascinating ; 
and with Dali in mind, one of the most 
able French opponents of Surrealism said to 
me: ‘‘ The Surrealists did rebel valuably 
against the ‘ closed-up’ painting and sculpture, 
but the door they opened was the back-door, 
alongside the garbage pail.’’ With Dali one 
is fascinated more by story content than 
by the inner content of painting. I do 
not believe that all story-content should 
be expelled; it has been expelled too much; 
but Surrealists such as Dali are putting it 
back too much and essentially, I suspect, 
such content is rather the language of paint- 
ing (cf. the apples of Cézanne or the classical 
mythology of Poussin, or landscape for Turner) 
than painting itself. ‘‘ Painting itself’’ is the 
apparent aim of such a constructivist as 
Domela. It is the aim of Mondrian, of the 
sensitive, able and interesting young painter, Hélion, and 
of many members of “ Abstraction-Création,’”’ including 
Mr. Ben Nicholson; but “ painting itself’ is a spirit 
that needs a body—it has to be “ bodied out.’’ To 
deprive it of body (as nearly as possible) in such a 
pseudo-scientific, unbiological way of painting as that of 


* Miro has recently mixed drawing and collage in a way 
familiar from the ‘‘ vulgar postcard ”’ collections in “‘ Minotaure,”’ 
but so sensitive an artist cannot long continue in a way so alien 
to his best qualities. 


EXHIBITIONS IN 
PARIS 


by Geoffrey Grigson 


Mondrian or Domela is as 
dangerous as to give it 
toomuch body. Domela’s 
“constructivism” in 
wood, glass, steel, even 
light (one exhibit included 
glass studs electrically lighted from behind), seems to be 
skilful but bleak, in spite of its gaiety of colour. It 
is severe, no doubt, and disciplined; sensitive and 
meditated ; and if the artist wished he could certainly 
produce those skilful little post-impressionist iandscapes so 
much in demand in Bond Street and so highly admired by 
Mr. Frank Rutter. For this pure “ painting” in its 
individual varieties it can be said that it contradicts 
sanely and sharply the extravagances of such an artist 
as Dali. But it is bound to be a dead-end in itself. 
Since it is scarcely a language, it is scarcely a method 
capable of great use, and it is notable that the paint- 
ing of Hélion (the recent painting that is) is less 
rigid, less mathematical and more organic. It hints 
at a wide and more free and acceptable develop- 
ment. Yet how painting can find a universal language 
I do not see. It may find a language, through 
some predominant painter or pre- 
dominant school, common to many 
artists themselves, but it cannot, 
it seems, find a language common 
or attractive enough to the world-public, unless that 
public finds a new religious or social framework which 
artists can accept without self-treason and dishonour. 
Purists seem to have looked for such a language in 
science, but the outwardness of science is a vulgar 
sham, its inwardness is esoteric, even were science 
and art not the strictest enemies. This does not mean 
that the arts, whether of painting or poetry or music, 
will die in modern Europe, only that they will remain 
to an undesirably large majority as obscure as_ they 
are now, the fault, it must be said again, lying with 


the majority and not with the artists. It must be insisted 
that the art of painting, like all arts, has always been in 
essence obscure. Always, if it has been great painting, 
it has been dark and difficult, and it has won acceptance 
through its language, such as the language of medieval or 
Byzantine Christianity. Such a language, need I say, has 
not been employed by knowing artists only as a language ; 
it has equally been the way of expression to others, and 
the way of self-expression, the language and body of 
art. 
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COMMENTS AND 


CORRESPONDENCE 


From Readers of ‘‘ The Bookman” 


Cycling Anthology 


Would you kindly permit me to invite the collaboration 
of your readers in the compilation of a cycling and motor- 
cycling anthology ? In their reading, lovers of these 
two pastimes will doubtless have come across many inter- 
esting references in histories, biographies, travel books and 
general literature. 

The anthology I have in mind will bring together short 
quotations from prose and verse and will seek to trace the 
history of the pastimes and be an entertaining literary 
record. 

I should be exceedingly grateful to any of your readers 
who would send me a post card putting me on the track 
of their favourite quotations. 

Clinton House, 

Kenilworth. 


H. M. WATLING 


Authors in Exile 


Thomas Mann’s words ‘‘ As a German, I can understand 
what has happened and why it has happened. As a 
human being, I cannot justify it . . .”’ indicate the nature 
of the conflict (a conflict between a strong sense of nation- 
ality and the spirit of tolerance and freedom) which is 
going on to some degree in the mind of every writer who 
has suffered from the present Nazi regime. 

It is well known that the treatment of writers, editors 
and journalists in Germany has been particularly virulent. 
Those belonging to the Society of Proletarian Authors 
have been relentlessly persecuted. Willi Bredel, a poet 
and author whose books “ Maschinenfabrik N & K”’ and 
“ Rosenhofstrasse ’’’ have met with considerable success, 
has only just been released from a concentration camp, 
where he has been without trial for over a year. He has 
been beaten and kept for months in solitary confinement 
and his health in consequence has suffered severely. Erich 
Bloch is another in this category—though he is not yet 
released—who has been beaten and tortured in spite of 
his record as a flying officer during the War and the fact 
that he was wounded at that time. Unless they leave 
Germany on being released from concentration camps, 
authors and writers are by no means at the end of 
their troubles. Publishers and editors refuse to take their 
stories or articles. They are forced to abandon their 
previous vocation and, owing to their record of inde- 
pendent thinking and free speech, find it almost impossible 
to get employment in any capacity. Nor are they or their 
families ever safe from further brutality or imprisonment. 
Any efforts which they or their families make to help them- 
selves are met with indifference. Appeals to others are 
regarded as a further offence and hostile propaganda and 
are likely to be punished by further victimisation. 

To stay in Germany in such circumstances is impossible, 
yet if they leave the prospects elsewhere are not hopeful 
unless some agency for help can be found. Hospitality 
for a few has been arranged in England. Some have had 
grants from the Jewish agencies and the German Refugees’ 
Assistance Fund. Others are trying to earn a livelihood 
in England, France and in other countries, and are badly 
in need of help to allow them to subsist while they complete 
books on which they were engaged when they left Germany, 
or by which they hope to gain a new footing elsewhere. 

For the majority however the future appears without 
hope. Conditions among the refugee writers and journalists 
in Paris are particularly distressing. The spontaneous 
feeling of sympathy which the French at first felt for the 
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refugees is now declining. Many refugees are living from 
day to day on a couple of francs which they contrive to 
borrow. If they return to Germany, there is every proba- 
bility that they will be put into concentration camps. If 
they remain in Paris they may starve. There is little 
hope of their getting any work to do. It is not surprising 
that week by week their vitality and their moral is being 
lowered until it is likely that, weakened by their privations 
and the complete hopelessness of their position, they will 
become seriously ill, commit suicide or die of starvation, 
The French relief committee has closed down from lack 
of funds and there is virtually only one relief committee 
left in Paris and this also is in a financially precarious 
position. Unless the English public comes to the assist- 
ance of these refugees, their fate will be appalling. 

May I appeal to your readers to help us in meeting this 
need. 

M. WELILs, 

German Refugees’ Assistance Fund, General Secretary 

50, Great Russell Street, 

W.C.1. 


The Legion of Decency 


Film producers in Hollywood may have no sympathy 
with those who demand cleaner films but they are likely to 
yield a little to the threats of the Catholic League of Decency. 
The bogy is not only the loss of revenue consequent upon 
mass abstention from cinema going but also the possibility 
of federal censorship. 

Entertainment is no longer regarded as a luxury but as 
a necessary relief from the strain of modern conditions of 
work. Abstention will strain the endurance of many; 
Catholic confessionals will be busy. 

Producers are not anxious to be relieved of the cost of 
their present self-appointed censorship. They object to 
dictatorship. And there is no more publicly approved 
dictatorship than that in morals. My neighbour ought to 
be as morally respectable as I am. He isn’t, so I must 
force him to be so. 

One day the decency scare will reach Elstree. So far 
Elstree has 1.0t attained the notoriety of Hollywood. If 
it escapes the boycott it may reap the markets. 


Bridgwater, Somerset. LEIGH WALLER 


Why this Variety ? 


It is appalling to realise the amount of attention now 
paid to “variety.”” A term that has been very much 
broadened by the B.B.C. The number of listeners who 
are agitating for more, and yet more “ variety ’”’ increases 
daily. Seemingly balanced people of wide, if superficial 
interests are degenerating into ‘‘ variety ’’ fiends. 

Why this madness? This insatiable craving for idiotic 
songs, sung by fourth-rate sopranos and pseudo-Tauberistic 
tenors ; for endless music from endless bad musical shows ; 
for stale back-chat and hoary punning; in short, for the 
unadulterated fare of Elizabethan groundlings ? 

It seems almost like a disease. Those who contract it 
are suddenly obsessed during their leisure hours. I do not 
imply that “‘ variety” in itself is not enjoyable. But an 
entertainment that breeds in the minds of the entertained 
a dislike for every type of music, singing and talk, and a 
facetious high-handedness towards any pleasurable recrea- 
tion which appeals to the intellect, is wrong. 


Dora T. MALFATTI 
London, S.E.1. 


Letters to the Editor, which should be kept 

as short as possible, should reach “‘ The 

Bookman” Office not later than the 20th 
of the month. 
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LETTERS TO THE NEW ISLAND. 
Butler Yeats. Edited with an 
Horace Reynolds. 10s. 6d. net. 
Press.) 


By William 
Introduction by 
(Oxford University 


It is not unusual to rise from the reading of the collected 
juvenilia of a great writer or scholar with disappointment. 
Frequently the component parts of such fasciculi are at 
the best ‘‘ mere fragments from the banquet,’”’ and at the 
worst they may even embrace hackwork from which the 
characteristic fire is sadly wanting. It is therefore the 
more gratifying to find in these nineteen quite miscellaneous 
and disconnected articles and papers so large a measure 
of the essential and individual Yeats. 

The articles contained in this new volume were con- 
tributed by the author to the Boston Pilot and the Providence 
Sunday Journal in the years 1888-1892, and as such they 
are hardly meant for the general reader, but only for a 
limited circle of admirers and students, in England as well 
as in America, who will welcome anything from his pen 
shedding light on the poet’s formative years. From this 
standpoint such a publication may be justified, although 
one may question whether all the articles, even of so 
individual and choice a writer as Yeats, are of much value 
as self-revelation. Nevertheless, if few of these glimpses of 
English and Irish literary life in the late "Eighties permit 
us, as Mr. Reynolds claims in his Introduction, ‘‘ to come 
closer than we can elsewhere to a man of genius,’’ many 
of them do throw light 01 Yeats’s development, and prove 
how little insular his tastes were, even as a young man. 
With his sensitive understanding of genius and his appre- 
ciation of the esoteric and unusual, he was well equipped 
to emphasise the distinction between literary conventions 
and the esthetic values of great literature. At the same 
time, in his practice as a critic he was far less sure than 
in his theory. He could write, for example, of Robert 
Browning, that “‘ the clatter and chatter to him was life, 
was joy itself. Sometimes the noise and restlessness got 
too much into his poetry, and the expression became 
confused and the verse splintered and broken.” 

Apart, however, from two or three articles of general 
literary interest, the book will appeal chiefly to students 
of Anglo-Irish literature at a period when standards and 
values were in a state of transition. As a whole Mr. 
Yeats’s criticism ‘‘ dates’ far more often because he was 
too generously appreciative towards such minor contem- 
porary writers as Ellen O’Leary, D. R. McAnally, and 
Rose Kavanagh; but even in treating of these, and in 
the poetical dramas by Dr. Todhunter, of Trinity College, 
Yeats generally developed some of his own views on folk- 
lore, poetry and drama which preserve interest and reveal 
a catholic standpoint. 

Like all Yeats’s writings this little book is fertilising, 
and the secret of his power to stimulate as a critic and a 
scholar is well expressed in a prefatory note at the beginning 
of these essays. It is because literature has always been 
to Yeats himself a creative adventure that these short 
articles have a value which survives the temporal and the 
local disabilities under which they suffer, and which 
explains, if it does not altogether justify, the devotion of 
those who would preserve even the most fugitive of his 
writings. 

John Coghlan 


HOW TO BOWL. By |. A. R. Peebles. 3s. 6d. 
(Chapman & Hali.) 


Mr. Peebles is not only an experienced cricketer and a 
keen student of the game; what is no less important, he 
knows how to write. His book can be recommended un- 
reservedly as a lucid, practical manual on the art of bowl- 
ing. It is also entertaining reading for the general reader ; 
for in addition to its practical hints, it contains a chapter 
on cricket in literature, some sidelights on village cricket 
and the game generally, a brief outline of the history of 
bowling, and an amusing anthropological sketch of the 
suggested origins of the game in prehistoric times. 
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Adventure Time! 


By Anita Richmond 


“'You’re very excited, Norah. What's the matter ?” 

“It’s time the postman came.”’ 

Bu 

“‘ Ah, there he is!’’ Norah jumped to her feet and ran 
to the front door. When she returned she bore a letter 
which she flourished triumphantly in her friend’s face. 

“It’s quite an adventure nowadays,” she exclaimed. 

*‘T don’t understand,” said Marjorie. ‘‘ Besides, that 
letter isn’t for you. It’s addressed to Miss Blanche——” 


““My pen name. The letter’s from an editor and 
She tore open the envelope. ‘‘ Yes, there's a cheque! 
Ten beautiful guineas! " 


“For heaven’s sake explain, Norah! Don’t be so 
tantalising.” 

Norah sank into a chair, her eyes bright with excitement. ‘“‘ I’m a real live 
authoress, Marjorie. Really Iam. I’ve been writing now for over a year, and I’ve 
You wouldn’t believe it.’’ She pointed across the room. 
“ See that Kkcase ? That cost me three hours’ work—if it can be called work. 
Really it’s the most fascinating hobby imaginable.” 

“ But you, Norah!’’ exclaimed the other in amazement. “‘ Why, you never-——” 

“I know. That’s the wonderful thing about it. I never dreamt I could do it, 
although I always longed to be able to. | One day I saw an advertisement of a corre- 
spondence course in article and story-writing, and sent for a copy of the prospectus.” 

“ And you joined?” 

“ Eventually I did. I doubted my ability to write; but the Course —_ were 
so friendly and helpful in their letters that I picked up courage and enrolled.” 

“ I don’t believe in these correspondence courses,” said Marjorie, shaking her head. 

“I didn’t till I learnt more about this one. My dear, you wouldn’t believe the 
trouble they take. I hadn’t the foggiest notion how I should even start an article 
before I joined, yet two months afterwards the Director of Studies wrote and said 
that my last exercise would be up to standard if I revised it in a certain way, and he 
gave me a list of papers to send it to.” 

“Well?” 

* The first paper bought it. I got two guineas. Since then I've sold nearly every- 
thing I've written.” 

“It’s perfectly wonderful, Norah. I wish I could do it; but then, writers are 

» not—” 

“ Rubbish! It’s a matter of training. If you can write a good letter, you can 
learn to write ‘ copy’ for the papers—lI’ll tell you what I'll do, Marjorie; I'll write 
and get the Institute’s new prospectus for you.” 

“ The Institute ?” 

“The Regent Institute, Palace Gate.” 

“* But I couldn’t afford the fee, Norah.” 

“ It’s really quite reasonable, and you can pay it in instalments. You might get 
it back in no time. I did within five months. Do let me get that prospectus for 
you.” 

“T'll think about it.” 

“ Take my advice, Marjorie, and act nuw. I wish I hadn’t waited solong. I'd 
have earned pounds more.” 

“ All right, Norah.’ Marjorie rose to ber feet. She was quite enthusiastic by 
this time. ‘‘ Let’s send for it now, dear.” 


% % % 


LEARN TO WRITE 
Earn While You Learn 


Many striking parallels to the case of Norah are to be found in 
the records of the Regent Institute. Some students have earned 
the fee several times over while taking the postal tuition in 
Journalism and Short Story Writing. One woman pupil 
reported that she had earned over {100 while learning. 


Cut out and post the following coupon NOW, or write a simple 
request for the booklet addressed to the Regent Institute (Debt. 93P), 
Regent House, Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 93P), Regent House, Palace Gate, W.8 
Please send me, free of charge and without any obligation 
on my part: 


(2) A copy of your booklet, ‘““ How to Succeed as a Writer,” describing 
your tal Courses and giving full details of the openings for new writers, 
together with evidence of substantial earnings by students in spare time. 


(5) Particulars of the moderate fee and the convenient terms of payment. 


Name 


Address 
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EARLY IRISH DRAWINGS 
by lolo A. Williams 


O one can be a collector of drawings of the ‘‘ Early 
English ’’ school for long without noticing that many 
very attractive examples are either the work of 

Irish-born artists or represent Irish scenes. I do not 
pretend to special authority on the subject of art in Ireland, 
but I may perhaps be allowed to take the opportunity 
afforded by an Irish number of THE Bookman, of calling 
to mind a few Irish drawings that chance to have come 
my way, or to have caught my attention from time to 
time. 

According to W. G. Strickland’s “‘ Dictionary of Irish 
Artists’’ (1913), there was no organised teaching of drawing 
in Ireland until about 1740. A certain Robert West, an 
Irishman who had studied in France under Boucher and 
Vanloo, about that time had a school for drawing in George’s 
Lane, Dublin, and in or about the year 1744 was appointed 
by the Dublin Society to instruct twelve boys in drawing. 
Presumably he was chiefly a figure or portrait painter, for 
in 1746 the Society appointed James Mannin, a Frenchman, 
to teach ‘‘ Landscape and Ornament.’’ Mannin, who died 
in 1779, was the master of many of the best-known Irish 
landscape painters, including J. J. Barralet, Thomas Roberts 
and George Barrett senior. The last of these came over 
to England in 1762, became an original member of the 
Royal Academy in 1768, and died in 1784. His drawings 
are often very charming, his water-colours being marked 
by a soft and restrained colouring that is delightful. He 
succeeded in making his trees, particularly in the drawing 
of the foliage, much less primly conventional than the 
trees of many of his contemporaries. There are several of 
his water-colours in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

There were however Irish drawings long before 1740. 
I don’t know whether a sepia study of ‘‘ The Battle of the 
Boyne,” by John Wyke, which I possess, can count as an 
early Irish drawing. It must date from 1690, or shortly 
afterwards, but whether Wyke was ever in Ireland I cannot 
say. Battle-painters have not always considered it essential 
to be present on the field of combat themselves. There 
can be no doubt however that the Irish views done by 
Francis Place in 1699 were made on the spot. Place, an 
amateur follower of Hollar, was born in 1647 and died in 
1728, and was one of the very earliest artists to tour the 


Capel Street, Dublin, with the Royal Exchange in the distance, 1800 


(James Malton—b. 1766; d. 1803) 


British Islands making sketches (often in pen, tinted with 
water-colour) of places and scenery. A sketchbook of his 
at South Kensington (acquired in 1931 from the P. A, 
Fraser Collection) contains views of Waterford and Dublin, 
In the recent British Exhibition at Burlington House, too, 
there was a large panoramic drawing of Kilkenny, also by 
Place. This had the same provenance as the sketchbook 
just mentioned, and was no doubt also done in 1699. 

Most early Irish drawings that one sees date from the 
later eighteenth or early nineteenth centuries. Some of the 
best of them are the work of William Pars, A.R.A. (1742- 
1782). A particularly good example, very typical of Pars 
in its russet and grey colouring, is the ‘“‘ Londonderry ”’ in 
the Victoria and Albert, where are also drawings of Killar- 
ney, Lough Key, Muckross Abbey and an “ Irish Village 
with Ruined Church.’”’ Yet apparently Pars never visited 
Ireland, and must have worked from the sketches of some 
other artist. This however was by no means an unusua 
method of procedure, and one may cite as a similar instance 
the water-colours of the Tyrol and of Norway which 
Francis Nicholson painted after sketches by Sir Thomas 
Dyke Acland and other amateurs. 

But if Pars never was in Ireland, other artists did go 
there. As a pure topographer one recalls the antiquary 
Francis Grose, who died in Dublin in 1791, while collecting 
materials for his “‘ Antiquities of Ireland.’’ He collapsed 
while at dinner at the house of Horace Hone, in Dublin, 
having completed only twenty-four of his Irish views. 
The publication was finished by others, after Grose’s death. 
Among those who contributed to it was James Gandon, the 
architect, who had been present at Grose’s fatal seizure. 
I happen to possess Gandon’s original water-colour for 
one of the illustrations in the ‘“‘ Antiquities of Ireland.” 

Much more highly skilled artists who lived in Ireland in 
the end of the eighteenth century were Thomas Malton 
and his son James, who, incidentally, was employed in 
Dublin by Gandon, to whom reference has just been made. 
One of the finest water-colours of street architecture at 
South Kensington is James Malton’s ‘‘ Capel Street, 
Dublin, with the Royal Exchange in the Distance.” It 
is an able performance, though perhaps more formal than 
will appeal to some tastes. The admirable figures how- 
ever give it a good deal 
of life. Another—and 
very different — 
English water- 
colourist who visited 
Ireland was John 
Baverstock Knight, an 
artist who lived and 
worked chiefly in 
Dorsetshire. He was 
fond of using grey 
wash with a pen out- 
line, and in _ this 
medium he did some 
very beautiful draw- 
ings of Irish scenery, 
including the Giant’s 
Causeway (if my 
memory serves me 
right). Knight was 
not born until 1785, 
and so belongs to the 
generation of Cox and 
Dewint. In manner, 
however, he _ recalls 
artists thirty or forty 
years senior to them. 

Nor must mention 
be omitted of John 
Henry Campbell (1757- 
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1828), who was trained in Dublin, and practised his 
art in Ireland, though his family was of English origin. 
In style he can be somewhat reminiscent of William Payne, 
and at his worst and most facile he is hard and mechanical. 
But in the best of his Irish landscapes, which are fairly 
frequently met with, he shows a good sense of design and 
a pleasant taste in colour, leaning strongly to greenish- 
blues and to greys. 

So far I have only spoken of landscape. But there were 
Irish artists producing other types of drawing. There were 
for example the pen figure studies of James Barry, R.A., 
an example of whose work in this kind was reproduced 
in THE Bookman last January. And there were the charm- 
ing high-waisted ladies and pantalooned little girls of 
Adam Buck, a native of Cork. He practised for many 
years in Dublin, and his work epitomises feminine charm, 
both adult and infantile, as it was understood in the first 
thirty years of the last century. He leads one naturally on 
to the work of such Early Victorian Irishmen as Mulready 
and Maclise—but of them there is no room to write here, 
They must wait for another occasion. 


Some Recent Booksellers’ Catalogues 
by lolo A. Williams 


HOSE collectors (and they are many) who regard 
books of verse as the choicest and most collectable 
of all books, will welcome the catalogue of English 

Poetry (number 491) lately issued by Messrs. Bernard 
Quaritch. Just over a thousand items are included, 
of which nearly a third belong to the pre-Restoration 
periods, and it is among these books that most of 
the chief treasures of the collection lie. The 1640 
edition of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Poems,”’ having an unrecorded 
typographical variant on the title page, is priced £1,400. 
Three volumes of Spenser’s ‘‘ The Faerie Queene,” namely 
the first two editions (1590 and 1596) of the first part, 
and the first edition (1596) of the second part, are 
offered together for £600. The second edition (1542) of 
the ‘‘ Works ”’ of Chaucer costs £150, and the third (circa 
1551), £120. The first edition (1633) of Donne's “* Poems ”’ 
you may have for £48, or that of Herrick’s ‘‘ Hesperides ”’ 
(1648) for {250. Naturally there are also many less 
expensive volumes. 

Poetry. again figures largely—in company with the Novel 
and the Drama—in catalogue 596, from Messrs. Maggs 
Brothers, though the stress here is upon standard, rather 
than upon first, editions. This firm alsosends a list (number 
597) of Autograph Letters and Historical Documents. 
It is illustrated with facsimiles and contains many 
attractive things. A topical interest attaches to one item 
—a letter from John Rennie, architect of Waterloo Bridge, 
This may be had for no more than 12s. 6d.—so Rennie 
and his works are evidently not much regarded at the 
moment. One or two painters’ autographs catch my eye. 
A long letter from Raeburn to Wilkie costs {12 10s.; one 
from Romney to his wife at Kendal, {14 14s.; a signed 
account for drawings sold by Rowlandson, {Io Ios.; a 
note from George Morland, £7 1o0s., and so on. An auto- 
graph letter of nearly four pages, from Jane Austen to her 
niece Martha Lloyd, is marked £210. 

Books and autograph letters divide between them Messrs. 
Sawyer’s one hundred and eighteenth list. Among the 
former are a number of aeronautical books, some of them 
dating back to the eighteenth century. The fourth book 
of Richard Owen Cambridge’s ‘‘ The Scribleriad: an 
Heroic Poem” (1751) contains an account of an aerial 
combat between an Englishman and a German, and so 
earns a place in this section of the catalogue. Cambridge’s 
poem is here offered for £4 17s. 6d. It has seven plates 
by that interesting French illustrator, L. P. Boitard, who 
did much work in England. The first edition of Sir John 
Suckling’s famous book of verse, ‘‘ Fragmenta Aurea ” 
(1640) is to be had for £40. Its frontispiece and title page 
are reproduced as one of the plates with which this list is 
embellished. 
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FRIEND OR FOE? 


The Tragedy of Gandhi 
By Glorney Bolton. 10s. 6d. 
Unwin.) 


HIS is a sympathetic, and in some ways astonishing 
life-story of the unfortunate Lala Gandhi, his 
tragedy and his failure. At this moment when his 

car has been bombed in Benares and stringent police pro- 
tection is necessary to protect his life in Calcutta from his 
co-religionists, a good story of his. life is not amiss. No such 
story of his life has yet appeared, though ‘‘A Sidelight 
on Gandhi ’’ tells a good deal of the less worshipful aspect. 
Now that he has turned his shafts from the “ satanic” 
British Government to 
the tragedy of the 
Untouchables he has 
become anathema. 
Cranks, worshippers 
and that brand of 
Briton who delights in 
vilifying his country- 
men have tried to 
depict him, but with 
no great success. Pos- 
sibly he is  uninter- 
pretable, in his strange 
blend kindliness, 
venom, impractica- 
bility, and the cunning 
of a second-rate 
pleader. All this Mr. 
Bolton has succeeded 
in depicting, together 
with the picture of 
kindly Viceroys who 
have tried to find a 
side in his character 
helpful to mankind 
and the reformer. Not 
only has he done it 
well, but with a human 
sympathy, a humour 
and a literary charm 
that makes his book 
most readable. The 
author however, 
having spent his time, 
like most editors and 
journalists, among the 
rather bogus _intelli- 
gentsia of the Indian 
towns, must necessarily 
fail to some extent in 
realising the whole 
story of the crashed 
continent, or where 
froth ends and fact 
begins. The majority 
of clever writers with 
journalistic flare and a 
week-end ticket have 
done little to show the real problem of this continent as 
big and as populous as Europe. But the “ Tragedy of 
Gandhi”’ is far better than that, it shows with shrewd 
perspective the whole series of the scenarios, in which 
Viceroys busy on governing have had to dance, from hunger 
strikes to repressive ordinances and back again. It shows 
some of the errors and mistakes of Anglo-Saxondom, 
earnest but sometimes heavy, and it shows the Lala in all 
his inconsequence, fasting because his mobs have burnt 
alive twenty Indian policemen, Gandhi thanking revolu- 
tionaries, Gandhi before the figure of Christ in the Vatican. 
It shows us in all kindliness this youth of the high-caste 
white race of India, introspective, not very clever, caught 
up in the whirl of early marriage and sex precosity. 
The various circumstances in which a three-cornered 
but withal kindly mentality meets in the rough-and-tumble 
of life’s situations, the rebuff which his own way of doing 
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things so often brings to him, and their effect on his outlook, 
are traced for us with all the faithfulness that it is possible, 
or impossible, for one human being to use of another. 
The story of his doings when he comes to take a hand, a 
puppet hand, in politics, moved by the clever venom of 
the extreme Congress party, is all portrayed; how time 
and again it gets him into the lock-up for the sake of 
saving his dupes; and how India always gave a sigh of 
relief when this occurred, is well told. The comings and 
goings with Viceroys, the pacts, counterpacts and evasions, 
the ineptitude of some of Lord Birkenhead’s doings, 
the slobber with which socialist ministers marred good 
work, are also singu- 
larly well handled by 
a man who was not 
really behind the scenes 
in what was going on. 
Unfortunately the 
actions—which have 
always acted as a bend 
sinister in the minds 
of all Englishmen 
worthy of the name— 
in connection with the 
Punjab and still worse 
the Moplah rebellion, 
are slurred over or 
omitted. Thousands 
of Hindus circum- 
cised, and hundreds 
murdered, to make a 
Congress _ Holiday 
should have also been 
on the screen. A man 
cannot do as Gandhi 
then did and dwell 
secure in his reputa- 
tion for sanctity. 

As a history, a 
history of the long 
attempts at revolution 
by a small section of 
the Indian people, 
this biography has 
considerable merit 
too, though taken 
from an angle that to 
some extent warps the 
perspective, has much 
to commend it. 
Facts in their se- 
quence, when that 
sequence is_ terribly 
involved, are always 
valuable and these 
“The Tragedy of 
Gandhi ”’ does give us 
in an admirable way. 
Nevertheless a little 
more of the San 
Francisco sedition trials and the Ghadr rebellion, at a time 
when Britain was fighting for her life, would have put the 
realities in a better position. 

The author is probably right in saying that the 
“Mahatma ”’ is really a friend of the British, in spite of 
his mighty queer way of showing it. He has had much 
kindness and consideration all his life, and British principles 
and those in the better aspect of his Jekyll-and-Hyde 
make-up are certainly at one. Higher Hinduism and 
Christianity have always had wide common ground, and 
this and the fear of Christian England that this withered 
figure in a blanket might be a messiah, have brought to 
him great consideration. 

But, despite all his saintliness, we have yet to see if 
history will say ‘Thank God for Gandhi”! “ The 
Tragedy of Gandhi” will help us better than most books 
to see some of the strange story. 


(From the painting by Oswald Birley) 
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TWO BLIND MICE 
Mr. Finchley Discovers His England. 
By Victor Canning. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
BOOK that finds its place in the long succession of 
A the picaresque novel—tales whose essential formula 
is that the characters move inside the setting, out- 
side the conventions of their period. Mr. Canning isan all-in 
romantic ; and it was the curious fate of his book to be 
read, chapter about, with Mr. Huxley’s “ Beyond the 
Mexique Bay.” A reading that ended unhappily, in a 
more than usual awareness of the inadequacies of the 
human spirit, as one compared the icy itinerary of one 
most distinguished mind with the all too ingenuous accept- 
ance of another. Each complementing the other—wide and 
sterile knowledge meeting facile optimism, demonstrating 
that if love is blind, the wisdom of Mr. Huxley’s accidie 
is blinder. 

Mr. Finchley belongs to the family of Kipps, one of the 
little repressed, sweet-hearted men who have spent their 
lives drudging at a respectable urban job. Starting on 
his holiday at Margate, hesitating for lack of a penny, a 
stranger asks him to mind his car. He sits inside it and 
falls asleep—to be awakened as a car-thief, driving like 
Jehu, rushes away with him. After this his three weeks 
pass in a whirl of adventure. Strange characters (far too 
often) fall on him out of trees or up out of the ground. 
He eats eels with mystical period gipsies and shares the 
caravan of a hunchback lord. He dines with a recluse, 
dressed after twenty years in his bridegroom’s clothes, in 
memory of the bride who failed to meet him at the church. 
He is hunted on Dartmoor in mistake for a homicidal 
lunatic, and is saved, playing a prince in hiding, by a child. 
He turns penny-taker to a strolling band, and gets away 
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when the police arrest them for robbery. He is taken to 
sea by a smuggler captain and restored to earth with the 
contraband ; to return finally to his office at peace with 
nature and with himself. 

At the same time nothing could be more readable than 
Mr. Finchley’s adventures. Mr. Canning has a liking for 
man and a real sense of the “ diversity of creatures.”” He 
understands them better than the earth he celebrates. 
His people, however violently over-dramatised, stand out 
on the page. But you cannot apply those methods to 
nature, or compare the red poppies in the corn with a 
Norseman’s blood-stained hair. Again, it is the curse of the 
whimsical, the curse that has part of its origin in the urban 
immaturities of Peter Pan, that prevents the book from 
being the real chronicle it might have been of an awakening 
and a deliverance. One is carried along until Mr. Finchley 
begins to reflect—and we with him. There is, for instance, 
a passage in which he asserts his unquestioning obedience 
to his religion, an affirmation which would give weight to 
his character and greater significance to his adventures. 
A credo which ends: “In his heart of hearts he knew God 
for a kind, old, white-bearded gentleman who smoked a 
pipe most of the day and was not averse to lively music.” 
Irresponsibilities of this sort take away all real meaning. 
One goes on comparing Mr. Huxley’s sterile passing with 
Mr. Finchley’s-headlong tumble on to a stage no less lovely 
and profound. One all head and the other all heart, and 
neither brought into contact with reality. Heaven alone 
knows what would illuminate Mr. Huxley, but a sense of 
intellectual values, of structure, what used to be called 
the Intellectual Love of God, might have made some- 
thing much more memorable out of Mr. Finchley’s 
adventures. 
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An Inquiry into the Nature of Certain Nine- 
teenth Century Pamphiets. 


By John Carter and Graham Pollard. \5s. net. Constable.) 


ITHERTO one would have said, if questioned upon 
HH the point, that the forgery of rare books was a 
thing non-existent, at least to any notable extent. 
A book here and there may have been issued with a false 
date (certain Shakespeare quartos come to mind in this 
connection) or a false imprint, but this was scarcely forgery, 
and was done for reasons quite unconnected with the 
trapping of unwary book-collectors. Of actual faking of 
rare books there was (or so one thought) little beyond the 
‘“‘ making-up ”’ of copies, and the occasional supplying of 
a page, or even a frontispiece, in facsimile. The collector 
of china, of curios, of stamps, of furniture, or of pictures 
might have the faker constantly attempting to deceive him, 
but not so, except in trifling instances, the book-collector. 
Messrs. Carter and Pollard have dispelled this happy dream. 
Forty or fifty years ago a highly expert forger of books 
was at work, and so successfully that, from that day to 
this, almost (but not quite) the whole of his output has 
escaped suspicion, and has been welcomed in the most 
select collections of English literature. 

This forger—and almost the only thing which Mr. Carter 
and Mr. Pollard have not discovered about him is _ his 
name—was an expert of high quality, and had a most 
ingenious technique. His method was not to copy an 
existing rarity, but to invent a book which was likely to 
exist though (so far as he knew) it did not. The point 
being that, if there were no original with which to compare 
the forgery, no one was likely to suspect that it was a 
forgery. He made one or two small slips, which led 
Messrs. Cook and Wedderburn as early as 1903 to declare, 
upon technical grounds, against the authenticity of some 
Ruskin pamphlets. But they only did so in the foot-notes 
of a vast edition, and the fact was quite unnoticed by 
book-collectors and the public at large. 


EVERTHELESS rumours, very faint at first, got 
around that something was amiss with one particular 
pamphlet, the “‘ privately printed ’’ edition of Mrs. 

Browning’s “‘ Sonnets,”’ bearing a Reading imprint and the 
date 1847. This booklet, which over a long period of years 
has sold at auction for an average price of nearly £100, pur- 
ported to antedate by three years the first publication of the 
“‘ Sonnets from the Portuguese,’’ in the 1850 collected edition 
of Mrs. Browning’s ‘“‘ Poems.”’ And here it may be explained 
that the forger’s method was almost invariably to take 
some genuine piece of work by a famous writer and produce 
a supposed privately-printed edition dated earlier than the 
first published edition. Messrs. Carter and Pollard decided 
to investigate the Reading edition of Mrs. Browning’s 
“Sonnets ”’ and to investigate also a number (about fifty) 
of other “ pre-first ’’ editions which came into the book- 
market so regularly, and in such clean condition, that 
it seemed likely that a small cache of them existed some- 
where. 

The points that aroused suspicion were, roughly, the 
following: No reference to these pamphlets was to be 
found at the times of their supposed printing. Mrs. 
Browning s “‘ Sonnets,”’ for example, was dated 1847, but 
was nowhere mentioned, in print or in correspondence, 
before 1894. Again, no copy of any of the pamphlets 
bore an author’s presentation inscription (or contemporary 
inscriptions of any kind, for that matter), though it is 
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obvious that a privately-printed book is specially likely 
to be inscribed as a gift to some friend by its author, 
Further, the pamphlets were always either unbound or 
were in quite modern bindings. They never seemed to 
turn up in bindings contemporary with the dates on their 
title pages. All this was suggestive, and built up some 
sort of a case against the books in question, but it was 
not decisive. There was no proof. 

Proof however came when the authors began to study 
two aspects of the fifty pamphlets: their paper and their 
type. They learnt that it was possible for an expert, by 
microscopic examination, to tell of what material a particular 
piece of paper was made ; and they discovered that certain 
materials, now in common use in the making of paper, 
were introduced fairly recently at ascertainable dates, 
Until well after the middle of last century rag was the 
only thing used for making paper for the printing of books, 
In 1861, and not before, esparto grass was introduced. 
And in 1874 a small beginning was made in the employ- 
ment of chemical wood pulp. Here was a weapon that 
might be tried. It was tried. And with startling effect. 


HE experts who carried out the examination, Messrs. 
Cross and Bevan, reported that ten pamphlets, osten- 
sibly produced between~-1842 and 1858, were printed 

upon paper containing esparto grass. These included Tenny- 
son’s ‘“‘ Morte d’Arthur’”’ (1842), Thackeray’s ‘‘ An Inter- 
esting Event ’’ (1849), and Browning’s ‘“‘ The Statue and 
the Bust’”’ (1855). Moreover, thirteen pamphlets dated 
1873 or earlier were on paper clearly containing chemical 
wood. Here Tennyson’s ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur ”’ was a second 
time shown to be a forgery—its paper consisted of mixed 
chemical wood and esparto, both quite impossible ingre- 
dients in 1842. Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘ Sonnets ”’ of 1847 was 
also on chemical wood paper, and so were various opuscula 
of Tennyson, Ruskin, Stevenson and others. Therefore, 
by the paper test alone, twenty-two of these prized rarities 
were shown to be fraudulent. 

When the type was examined this number was increased 
to over thirty, for the authors were here rewarded with 
what was a real piece of luck. They noticed that the 
type of the Reading sonnets had three peculiarities: a 
kernless lower-case “‘ f’’ and “ g,’’ and a question mark of 
rather curious design ; and they had the good fortune to 
recognise the same fount in a book admittedly printed by 
the well-known firm of Clay. Inquiries followed, and it 
was demonstrated, apparently beyond all dispute, that 
this fount was one peculiar to Messrs. Clay, used by no 
one else, and used by them only between 1883 to 1893. 
Here then was another weapon—and a good one in- 
deed, for sixteen of the suspected editions were printed, 
in that one certainly identifiable type, at supposed dates 
and places at which it could not possibly have been 
employed. 


HE unfortunate aspect of the story is that the forger, 
whoever he may have been (for Messrs. Clay have no 
surviving records going back so far, and cannot therefore 

say who placed the orders with them), succeeded in im- 
posing on the most notable bibliophiles of the time. His 
work deceived for example Mr. T. J. Wise, who has 
handled a very large number of these pamphlets, and 
has given them the authority of inclusion in his biblio- 
graphies. It is to be hoped that he may be able, per- 
haps from old records which he may possess, to discover 
beyond a doubt the identity of this ingenious rogue. 
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Cc. P. Scott of the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian.’’ 
By J. L. Hammond. 12s. 6d. (Bell.) 


Oo’ Northcliffe the subject of this memoir had not a 


high opinion. He wrote of his life as a tragedy. 

“‘ Though he knew how to create the instruments not 
only of profit but of power, he had not the least idea what 
to do with his power when he got it.’” And then Scott 
added, as it were involuntarily: ‘‘ But what a picturesque 
career !”’ 

The difficulty Mr. Hammond had in writing his old chief’s 
life was that Scott’s career had nothing whatever that was 
“ picturesque ’’ in it. He had thoughts in youth of becom- 
ing a Unitarian minister. That gives one key to his 
personality. There clung to him always something of the 
bleakness, the half-heartedness (if one may use the term 
without in the least meaning to give offence), of the creed 
which ‘‘ accepts the head of the firm, but rejects the 
junior partners.”’ 

To many who knew him—perhaps to almost all—it may 
seem incongruous to speak of Scott as half-hearted. Yet 
if we examine his opinions we are forced to recognise him 
as one who could never quite go the whole way with any 
leader or any party. He was the opposite of that other 
famous journalist, J. L. Garvin, who must have a hero, 
who throws himself into causes with eager impetuosity. 

Scott was moved not seldom to vigorous expressions in 
private letters or in conversation. The Russian Revolu- 
tion was ‘‘ a wonderful and glorious event '’—so long as it 
appeared to be a liberal revolution. He sympathised 
during the War with conscientious objectors, but felt 
afterwards that ‘‘ perhaps we have not fought hard enough ” 
against their persecution. He admired Lloyd George, 
thought him on the whole “ the best of the lot ’’ because 
he had “‘ a genuine sympathy with the under-dogs.”’ But 
he did not trust or respect him. He found him “ lacking 
in principle.”’ 


Scott was a great newspaper owner, but not a 
great journalist. He made the Manchester Guardian 
a model of what a daily paper for intelligent readers 
should be. You feel as you read it that you are 
being treated like a reasonable being. Northcliffe 
used to call the Daily Mirror ‘‘the cabman’s dar- 
ling,” and described the Evening News as “‘ just the 
paper for people who bought their supper in fried-fish 
shops.”’ Scott never joked about his organ. He 
felt that he had a high responsibility, not so much 
to give the news as to influence opinion. The 
Guardian is the only paper in modern times that has 
been bought for its leading articles.. Scott was right 
in considering them the most important part of his 
work, though in other newspapers they have no 
importance whatever so far as public opinion is 
concerned. 

Yet the truth is that the Guardian never affected 
public opinion either. Intelligent people read it and 
enjoyed it because it reflected their sane and in- 
structed outlook. But it never had any influence 
except on politicians; and when they had to decide 
between following Scott’s honourable and _ prudent 
paths instead of listening to the yells of the popular 
press, they always obeyed the big circulations and 
left the Guardian to be proved right in the end. 

If Scott had not been quite so well-balanced, if he 
had been quicker to make his mind up and more 
forceful in expressing the conclusions he had come to, 
he might have shaped the course of events in a 
fashion that would have spared us much misfortune. 
Had he seen that a fusion of all forward-looking 
people was essential to progress in the period after 
the War, he could have prevented the animosity 
between Liberals and Labour which kept power in 
the hands of their common enemy. No doubt many 

of the Liberal leaders and most of the Party’s rich men 
would have deserted and gone to their proper place. But 
the mass were Radicals and could have worked heartily 
with Labour; they would also have given Labour very 
useful help. 

But Scott would not admit that Liberalism was ceasing 
to count. He could not nerve himself to leave the old 
road he had always taken. He was not made to lead or 
to carry through venturesome enterprises. In a word, 
he was not picturesque. This gave Mr. Hammond a hard 
task, and his earlier chapters make such heavy going that 
many who begin the book will not get beyond them. 
But they should persevere. The best part is Mr. Ham- 
mond’s own analysis of the historical events with which 
Scott had to deal day by day. Indeed he has written more 
a study of the period than a study of C. P. Scott, 
for the reason that materials for the latter were lack- 
ing. Being by Mr. Hammond, it is a very good study 
indeed. 

In the chapter about Scott in the office by Mr. Crozier, 
one of his editors, there is an anecdote which delightfully 
illustrates C. P.’s sanity and humour : 

““ When a paragraph appeared in the paper saying that 
the Honourable Somebody had been operated on for 
appendicitis by Sir Frederick Treves, he sent a cross note 
saying it should not have been given, because (1) the 
Honourable Somebody is nobody ; (2) All these people have 
appendicitis nowadays ; (3) Sir Frederick Treves operates 
on all of them.”’ 

It is that spirit which made us feel that the Guardian 
was a refuge from silliness and snobbery. Happily it 
cleaves to the Scott tradition. It is a great newspaper still. 
Long life to it! 


Young George. 
By F. O. Mann. 8s. 6d. (Faber & Faber.) 


Harvest in the North. 
By James Lansdale Hodson. 7s. 6d. (Gollancz.) 


Pelican Walking. 
By G. B. Stern. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


Open the Cage. 

By Sybil Fountain. 7s. 6d. (Gerald Howe.) 
Hemp. 

By Ernest Wells. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


The Scarlet Beast. 
By Francis Gerard. 8s.6d. (Nicholson & Watson.) 


R. F. O. MANN has won a deserved reputation for 
M himself as a humorous writer on the lines of 
Dickens. Moreover, he has a gift for enhancing 
the ludicrous in personalities and the commonplaces of 
social interchange which is all his own. But in his new 
novel he uses this gift not to increase the gaiety of nations 
but to depress the spirit—I think excessively. ‘‘ Young 
George ”’ gives as harsh and brutal a picture of lower middle 
class towards the end of the last century as is likely to come 
our way, and at the same time impress with its realism. 
This is a book in which there are more definitely unpleasant 
people to be met with than most, for Mr. Mann’s skill in 
character creation has invested his schoolmasters, his 
cranks, his bibulous louts, his giggling and amorous maidens 
and his hearty or pimpled young men with a dreadful and 
authentic life of their own. 

There are descriptions here of weddings, parties, funerals 
and Sunday dinners which would remind us of scenes out 
of “‘ Kipps ”’ and the earlier Wells were they not completely 
lacking in any geniality of interpretation. Instead they 
sear the mind after the fashion of a Hogarth print. Mr. 
Mann will not even let the maid who opens the door of one 
‘of his houses escape : 


“A middle-aged maid of singular and surpassing ugliness 
opened the door; she wore large, clumsy, black-rimmed 
spectacles with great difficulty across a hardly existent nose, 
through which she peered at him with an air of frightened 
yet grinning suspicion. She limped and had a large lump 


behind one shoulder; he suspected she might be mentally 
defective.” 


George himself is, of course, idealistic and super-sensitive, 
and since each of the avenues through which he attempts 
to escape from a home—ruled at first by a slattern and then 
by a harridan of respectability and mean-mindedness— 
prove disappointing, to say the least, he turns desperately 
to marriage. The girl he chooses at the age of nineteen is 
very pretty, but, for the rest, is possessed of as much 
intelligence and sensitiveness as a doll. We leave him 
facing tragedy. But in spite of this book’s lack of 
tolerance, and perhaps detachment, Mr. Mann has written 
a formidable indictment which will not soon leave the 
memory. 

Mr. J. L. Hodson is a much more obvious writer. He 
is however an excellent journalist, and in this book he has 
given us finer descriptive matter than ever before. Its 
theme is the cotton boom and its decline in his native 
Lancashire. We get tersely written scene after scene from 


REAL LIFE AND ROMANTIC LIFE 
by Norah Hoult 


THE BOOKMAN 


the point of view of the wealthy and long-established mill- 
owner, Edward Houghton, from that of the employees and 
their wives ; and also from such cross characters as a wealthy 
“card ’’ who for a whim joins with the millowner in 
starting a Repertory Theatre, and the vital and beautiful 
young girl, Trix, who through his agency escapes from 
the mill to repertory and thence to the London stage only 
to be compelled to return to her native north in time to 
see her mother dying from the effects of starvation and ill- 
treatment. All these characters and others are deeply 
affected in their lives by the coming of prosperity. Then, 
when the house that Jack built falls. each meets the reverse 
in different ways. Here is a book which contains vitality 
and passion, and though we do not get very close to any 
of the characters it certainly deserves its success. 

With this collection of stories by Miss G. B. Stern we 
move somewhat away from real life to enter in at the 
coloured gates of magazine fiction. But since Miss Stern 
is the writer, we are sure in advance of a vitality in her 
personages, and a competent twist to the endings which 
serve to capture the attention if not the imagination. In 
the best of them, notably ‘* Outline of an Actor,’’ ‘“ The 
Slower Judas ’’ and “‘ Sanctuary,” there is also a pleasant 
irony of conception. 

Miss Fountain’s tale is one of those apparently simple 
and sincere accounts of life and the domesticities among a 
handful of people in an English village about which most 
people will exclaim that it is extremely true to life. And 
so far as the descriptions go of children falling into ponds 
and saying the wrong things, of wives who have a little 
too much to do, of spinster daughters who govern their 
mothers, of village festivities and village gossip, it certainly 
possesses verisimilitude. But considered as “‘a study of 
a woman of artistic talent ’’ who finds it difficult to reconcile 
the claims of her household and work, it is a trifle on the 
conventional side. Moreover, while it is all deft enough, 
there is a lack of that intensity of interpretation which 
alone can make us believe that here is life as it is lived. 
However it all makes a pleasant narrative with a nice and 
happy ending. 

With the last three books on my list, we enter upon the 
romantic conception of life in which men are of interest 
in so far as they comport themselves with gallantry or 
villainry, and the chief use of women is to be young, beauti- 
ful and distressed. The story’s the thing, and. here we have 
two good examples. 

It is true that ‘‘ Hemp,” which tells of an innocent man 
sentenced in those days when convicts were shipped to 
Australia and the shadow of Napoleon lay over the world, 
opens somewhat slowly. It is a first novel, and Mr. Wells 
hampers himself with an over elaborate formula. It is not 
till the hero, wrongfully sentenced to penal servitude, is 
shanghaied, that the story really gets going. But mutiny 
on the high seas and shipwreck are things that do not grow 
stale, and here they are well managed. 

I cannot recommend ‘“ The Scarlet Beast ’”’ in such un- 
qualified terms, although the writer’s sweep is wide. He 
takes us to Carthage and Rome, to Hannibal and his march 
over the Alps, to battles long ago. The canvas is crowded, 
the historical facts well exploited, but there is a drag in 
the narrative. The bones are there, but to my mind they 
are not made to live. 
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The Cat Jumps. 
By Elizabeth Bowen. 


Hordubal. 
By Karel Capek. 7s. 6d. 


The Lost Hero. 
By Robert Speaight. 


The Coward. 
By Anne Meredith. 7s. 6d. 


The Woman at Iron Crag. 


7s. 6d. (Gollancz.) 
(Allen & Unwin.) 
7s. 6d. (Peter Davies.) 


(Gollancz.) 


By Almey St. John Adcock. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

Dark Interval. 
By Rosalind Cornwall. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


ISS ELIZABETH BOWEN’S new book of short stories 
M achieves a unity unusual in such collections and alto- 
gether admirable, for it springs not from any char- 
acter carried over from one tale to another or from any other 
mechanical device, but from the spontaneous play of her 
mind in dealing with themes which waken her imagination 
to its most intense activity. She is interested in people 
who live in a state of conflict with themselves or with the 
society they are placed in, and in presenting this conflict 
truthfully and economically she manages to shape her 
stories with such cunning symmetry that they catch the 
refracted light of other kinds of experience not mentioned 
in her words and glow in the reader’s memory after the 
reading with a persistent radiance. ‘‘ The Good Girl,” 
for example, a brief conte of a flirtation between an 
English girl and an Italian, is charged with all the contrast 
of the subtle unspoken assumptions which two civilisations 
make about themselves and about each other. And 
“The Man of Family’ points, without ever underlining, 
the traditional disloyalties of woman to women. This is 
not a book for those who like words to bear only one 
meaning, and that an obvious one; its distinction lies in 
its overtones, in the elusive perceptions it stimulates. It 
is lovely and sad, but never disheartening, because it 
reveals the truth about certain people, and there is always 
stimulus in finding the one coin which will ring true among 
a thousand counterfeits. 

“ Hordubal ”’ will remind many readers of that remark- 
able little story, ‘‘ The Postman Always Rings Twice.” 
It lacks the American pace and pithiness of that story, 
but it has other estimable qualities to offer. Hordubal 
is a Czechoslovakian small farmer who returns from eight 
years’ emigration in the United States to find that his wife 
has taken a lover. His slow, heavy peasant’s mind is 
bewildered by the situation, but he does not cease to love 
his wife. The situation is solved by an act of violence, 
and there is a brilliantly-written trial scene, exploited not 
for its melodrama but for its oblique illumination of char- 
acter. All the people in the tale are peasants, with minds 
which work with a sort of ox-like ponderousness, and 
emotions unregulated by self-criticism. Several American 
novelists have explored this kind of psychology with 
considerable effect, but most of them, deliberately or by 
accident, leave an impression that their own minds have 
the limitations of the people they write about. Karel 
Capek is more successful because he is able to see his 
peasants from a more detached standpoint, and to reveal 
their primitive behaviour in the searching light of a subtle 
and long-established culture, besides which the American 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 
by John Brophy 


background of speakeasies and “ gun-molls’’’ and dance- 


halls seems crude and garish. 

Mr. Robert Speaight, in ‘“‘ The Lost Hero,” also tells 
a story in which the values are civilised—perhaps too 
highly civilised, for there is a sense of straining after 
noble attitudes which reminds one of Conrad’s more 
mystical and less successful novels, and the story is marred 
by a little too much eloquence put in for its own sake. 
Nevertheless it is a good story, distinctive, soundly 
constructed, and rich in thought and feeling. A well-to- 
do South American woman, Anna de Noies, is married 
to a financier whom she does not love. But there are 
innumerable fine qualifications to a situation which might 
have been hackneyed, and the romance of the love between 
her and Fernandez—a Wimbledon champion and trans- 
atlantic aviator—is authentically tragic. 

In ‘‘ The Coward,’’ Miss Anne Meredith presents the 
case of a man unnerved by the War and by unemployment 
who becomes a murderer without intention, almost casually. 
This is a really good first novel, assured, unconventional, 
penetrating deeper and deeper as it goes on into the mys- 
terious depths of human motive, and finding a satisfying 
conclusion on a note of unforced beauty. Charles Laleham 
went to an office in Victoria Street to look for a job. There 
he was tempted to steal and provoked to murder, and 
after he had escaped he had to provide himself with an 
alibi and—what was much more difficult—to live in un- 
comfortable secrecy with his own remorse and his con- 
sciousness of his own inadequacy to life. Miss Meredith 
tells the story with exceptional skill, casting back into the 
past on several occasions without impeding the flow of 
the chief events, and her sympathy never becomes maudlin 
and never fails. 

Miss St. John Adcock sets her story in the English 
Lakes, in Ennerdale to be precise. It is told in the first 
person by a middle-aged archeologist who has taken a 
lonely cottage in order to write a book and finds himself 
attracted by a farmer’s wife named after the mountain, 
Glaramara. Her husband is a boastful buffoon of unstable 
intellect, whom she married in a fit of desperation after 
an escapade to London, in which she had been “‘ let down ” 
by a young man. She has taken a secret lover, and when 
her husband disappears and a body is found under a barn 
floor dressed in his clothes she is arrested and charged 
with murder. The puzzle is solved by an extraordinary 
and dangerous encounter on the Pillar Rock (familiar to 
all fell-climbers) at night-time, and it would not be right 
to disclose it here. Miss Adcock has blended character 
and event very dexterously into a most readable novel. 

How far ‘‘ Dark Interval’’ is based on first-hand ex- 
perience I cannot guess, but somebody’s personal encounter 
with the ways of mental hospitals must have gone to the 
making of it. I found it most moving, largely because 
it is detached and never attempts to play for pity. Rose- 
mary Bruce, who tells the story, is a young teacher who 
has suffered a nervous breakdown, and passed through 
a period at which she had hallucinations and hysteria, 
which mercifully she is able to forget. The narrative 
covers her stay in two mental hospitals, and it is remark- 
able for its picture of a fine mind, in no way defective, but 
overwrought, and deeply distressed by the crude and 
unimaginative behaviour of nurses and doctors. There 


is actually a strain of gaiety running through this story, 
which rings amazingly true and witnesses, as no direct or 
indirect claims could do, to the superb courage of the 
A disturbing but far from dismal book. 


narrator. 
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Death on the Swim. 
By ‘‘Simon.”’ 7s. 6d. (Wishart.) 
Poison in Kensington. 
By Charles Kingston. 7s. 6d. (Ward, Lock.) 
The Bank Manager. 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 
Burn, Witch, Burn ! 
By A. Merritt. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 
Further Evidence. 
By Alan Brock. 7s. 6d. (Nicholson & Watson.) 
The Air Devil. 
By Barrington Beverley. 2s. 6d. (Philip Allan.) 


TAKE my title for this batch of reviews from a sentence 

in Mr. Oppenheim’s new novel, and it is I think a 

peculiarly appropriate one. Hundreds of holidaymakers 

will be looking for an exciting tale to beguile the tedium 

of journeys by rail, by sea—yes and by air; on the sea- 

shore, on the moors or on cruising steamers ‘‘ melodrama 

in the sunshine ’’ will fill in the gaps between bathing, 

hiking and all the other diversions that go to make up a 
holiday. And here is melodrama from which to choose. 

A happy choice would be ‘“‘ Death on the Swim,’’ for 
this book, by the talented author who shelters behind the 
pseudonym of “ Simon,” is concerned with a group of 
entrants for a newspaper prize for the first successful swim 
from Dover to Calais. The mysterious death of a girl 
competitor during her attempt on the Channel calls for 
an explanation, and before the final clue is unravelled 
we are given a kidnapping, an attempt at murder and one 
of the best police chases I have read. Add to this the 
unusual setting to the story and the thrills of the various 
swimmers’ efforts, and the result is a brilliant and original 
crime novel. 

The author of “‘ Poison in Kensington ’’ also shows some 
originality, for his hero is a blackmailer. It is difficult 
to believe that a doctor could obtain nearly {200,000 from 
the murderer of a rich relative and remain undiscovered, 
but Peter Carrick does so. Certainly his motives were 
pure, and he is able to make an announcement at the end 
of the book that clears his character to some extent. 
But I think Andrew Garradale’s disappointed would-be 
heirs could have made things pretty unpleasant for Dr. 
Carrick. Mr. Kingston—apart from these and other 
improbabilities—has made an interesting attempt to break 
away from the ordinary thriller. 

Mr. Phillips Oppenheim is too famous to need any 
recommendation from me. He has justly earned his title 
of the “‘ Prince of Storytellers,’’ and if his latest book 
contains some of the usual ingredients—the beautiful but 
mysterious lady, the motiveless murder, the super-criminal 
—they are mixed by a master hand. ‘‘ The Bank 
Manager,” as the title suggests, deals with a mystery in.a 
middle-class setting, and it is told with all the subtle skill 
with which Mr. Oppenheim can make us decide on “ just 
one more chapter ’’—and then another one after that, and 
another until the dénouement is reached and it is 2 a.m. 
At the same time I should like to know what James Huitt 
got out of his crimes. He might have been an upright 
bank manager for all the good he gained from his villainy. 

Now for a remarkable essay in the macabre. It is rare 
in these prosaic times to find a new author who can make 
the incredible so convincing that our flesh begins to creep 
and we cast uneasy glances at the dark corners of the room. 
In “ Burn, Witch, Burn !’’ Mr. Merritt has produced a tale 
that every lover of the eerie will hasten to procure. Patients 
who die of an unknown and peculiarly horrifying disease ; 
animated dolls that do the murderous bidding of Madame 
Mandilip, their satanic maker; hypnotism, witchcraft, 
horror and suspense—all this is in Mr. Merritt’s story, 
told in the most convincing way. 

I called Mr. Merritt just now a ‘‘ new”’ author, but I 
understand this American follower of Edgar Allan Poe 


MELODRAMA IN THE SUNSHINE 


THE BOOKMAN 


by Marcus Magill 


has a former thriller to his credit. I am going to buy it 
at the first opportunity, and I advise you to do the same 
with ‘ Burn, Witch, Burn!” It is not only a yarn to 
shorten your journey to your holiday haunt; it is a book 
to keep. 

After the horrible twilight realm of Mr. Merritt, Mr. 
Alan Brock’s “‘ Further Evidence ’’ brings us back to earth 
with a jerk. Here is no thriller, but a plain, straightforward 
story of circumstantial evidence, and the net that closes 
round an innocent man accused of murder. The author's 
characters have an air of reality about them, and his situa- 
tions are contrived with skill. There is too a convincing 
surprise to round off a tale that is a well-written and 
realistic piece of work. 

The last book on my list follows the trail laid down by 
many a “shocker.” The Air Devil” is a mysterious 
individual who sets out to wreck the machines belonging 
to a well-known British air line. He uses time-bombs, and 
can even announce his intentions and carry them out without 
let or hindrance, although a few simple precautions could 
have put an end to his schemes. But speed counts for 
more than plausibility in this type of book, which should 
certainly thrill travellers by aeroplane (not “ airplane,” 


please, Mr. Beverley, for that is not a word used by the 
air-minded). - 


QUEENIE MOLSON. By Wynyard Browne. 7s. 6d. 
(Cobden-Sanderson.) 


Mr. Browne has chosen for his first novel a subject which 
might produce great tragedy or great satire, for his main 
characters are members of that unhappy and often 
ludicrous class, the intellectual bourgeois with communist 
sympathies. He has eschewed both treatments and pre- 
sented his story with a gentle blend of sentiment and irony 
which is distinctly effective in the climax but rather colour- 
less in the body of the book. The eponymous heroine plays 
actually but a small part, for although we are asked to 
believe in her importance and her inspiration during the 
many chapters in which she does not appear, it proves 
extraordinarily easy to forget her. Queenie Molson is a 
disappointed schoolteacher with revolutionary convictions 
amounting to fanaticism, and the disclosure at the very 
outset that she is more than slightly mad has the effect of 
giving the game away. The devotion which for a time 
she excites in Mark Welldon, a shiftless young man un- 
certain of his allegiances, and in Nigel Stoddard, an 
amusingly rebellious schoolboy son of a baronet, seems so 
inexplicable that the reader is apt to anticipate the other- 
wise excellent conclusion to the story. The whole thing 
is not sufficiently pointed for good satire, yet so damaging 
to the political ideas expressed by these three characters 
that one imagines satire to have been intended. The 
generalisations about public school education tremble 
between the solemn and the hilarious and are lost in their 
moment of hesitation. 

But Mr. Browne is evidently keenly observant, and has a 
nice eye for situation. His characters are sharply drawn, 
and his dialogue is sometimes sufficiently crisp. What the 
book lacks is a brusque and sustained attitude which would 
allow the different elements to emerge into some sort of 
perspective. In a second novel we shall doubtless find 
that this initial hesitancy has been overcome, and it is 
therefore possible to look forward to Mr. Browne’s future 
work with some degree of confidence. 


Francis Watson 
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UNDERSTAND THE CHINESE. 

By William Martin. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 
LADY PRECIOUS STREAM. 

By S. |. Hsuing. 8s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


Professor William Martin, late Foreign Editor of the 
Journal de Genéve, who died in February of the present 
year at the early age of forty-four, was admirably 
equipped to present European readers with a detached 
view of China as it is to-day. He was, in the best sense 
of the term, “ League-minded,” and both by tempera- 
ment and as a result of his fifteen years’ experience of 
judging the international scene from the vantage point of 
Geneva, he was understanding, far sighted and impartial. 
It was as a League of Nations enthusiast, bent on discovering 
for himself how best the League could assist in the country’s 
development, that M. Martin visited China, and it is 
evident on almost every page of his absorbing book how 
completely he was captivated by the Chinese people and 
their civilisation. He had opportunities of meeting and 
conferring with most of the leading personalities who 
control the destinies of modern China, quotes their opinions, 
analyses their difficulties and estimates their abilities. 
Among the principal points he makes is the urgent necessity 
for the building of roads to link up the principal centres 
of population. At present, China is not a nation but a 
continent, whose inhabitants do not even speak a common 
language. In M. Martin’s view there is more difference 
between a Chinaman of the South and his brother in the 
North than there is between representatives of any two 
European countries. 

In regard to the struggle with Japan, M. Martin will 
be read with special attention by English people who suspect 
the tendencious newspaper reports and wish to get at the 
unvarnished truth. He reveals the policy underlying the 
constant attempts made by the Japanese to stir up revolu- 
tions and disorder in China, and quotes General Yu Hsuch- 
Chung, Governor of Tientsin, as saying: ‘“‘ Our first duty 
is to work and cleanse our administration. When we are 
organised Japan will no longer count against us.’’ He is 
severe in his condemnation of the short-sighted attitude of 
the English colony at Shanghai to the events of 1931, 
and no more sparing than other Continental historians in 
his criticism of England’s policy in China since the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. Writing of the Taiping re- 
bellion, he observes that: ‘“‘ If the English had not turned 
against it and put an end by armed force to this attempt 
at the conversion of China to Christianity, modern history 
would have taken an entirely different course.” In regard 
to the future of China, M. Martinis optimistic, although 
he has no illusions as to the many difficulties with which 
the Nanking Government has to contend. He believes 
that China ** has resources, possibilities of development, and 
a vitality that tired Europe no longer possesses,” and that, 
“in the course of the coming centuries it will perhaps be one 
of the world’s great centres of civilisation and productivity.” 

Nothing more fitting to be read in conjunction with 
M. Martin’s book could easily be imagined than “* Lady 
Precious Stream.’’ This is a popular play of the Chinese 
Commercial Theatre, ‘‘ done into English according to its 
traditional style,’’ by a well-known Chinese actor, theatrical 
manager and man of letters, who is Professor of English 
in the Min Kuo University. It provides an indescribably 
charming glimpse into Chinese life and character. In his 
preface to the play, Professor Lascelles Abercrombie says 
that what struck him most about it was the fact that the 
author’s characters ‘“‘ have a secret which we have not: 
it is the secret of how to live.”” The plot describes how 
the third and favourite daughter of the Prime Minister 
Wang Yung decided, at the age of sixteen, to marry a 
man of her own choice and selected as a husband her father’s 
clever young gardener. This aroused the anger of the 
family, and when the young man, after a month’s honey- 
moon, departed to the wars, it was represented as a judg- 
ment. He was absent for eighteen years, but the constancy 
of Lady Precious Stream remained proof against temptation 
and was eventually rewarded. The illustrations by Chinese 
artists—three in colour by Hsu Pein Hung and twelve in 
monotone by Chiang Yee—add to the enchantment of 
the text. D. GOLDRING 
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Lady Hester Stanhope. 
By Joan Haslip. 10s. 6d. (Cobden-Sanderson.) 


HE author of this remarkable biography of a most 
remarkable woman has spared no pains to supply her 
readers with a vivid background, in which not only 

life in the governing class in England is depicted, but 
historical figures are shown as they actually were—at any 
rate in their social relations. Lady Hester Stanhope was 
the daughter of Charles Stanhope, Viscount Mahon, and 
of Lady Hester Pitt, daughter of Lord Chatham. Her 
father, who possessed a somewhat unbalanced character with 
a touch of genius, became known as the republican Earl when 
he succeeded his father in 1786. His wife died at the early 
age of twenty-five, and he remarried shortly afterwards. 

The heroine of this biography was born in 1776 and, 
being a big, healthy child, her governess pinched her 
between hard boards “in order to reduce her to the size 
of a puny miss,”’ while they attempted, but fortunately 
without success, to flatten her highly arched instep. She 
proved her adventurous disposition at a very early age 
by escaping their vigilance at Hastings and attempting 
to row across the Channel to France. She grew up a fine 
horsewoman, devoted to hunting, while the author writes of 
her resemblance to William Pitt: ‘‘ Uncle and niece were 
strangely alike, so tall and straight, with their con- 
temptuous, uplifted noses and proudly poised heads.” 
Stanhope became a tyrant to his family, and Hester was 
sent to tend turkeys on the common, while she was forced 
to wear coarse and hideous clothes. Her brothers were 
apprenticed to the smithy and forge. The situation finally 
became impossible, and Hester accepted the offer of a 
home at Burton Pynsent from her Chatham grandmother. 
There she arranged for her elder half-brother to escape to 
Germany and to become a student at Erlangen University. 

In society she was brilliant but tactless, and made many 
enemies. She undertook a journey to the Continent in 
1802, during which her grandmother died and, upon her 
return, William Pitt offered his niece a home. From the 
moment she entered Walmer Castle she enjoyed a position 
which gave her ample scope. To Pitt she was always 
charmingly attentive and, when the Great Commoner re- 
turned to office in 1804, she became a power in the country, 
devoted to Pitt, but bitterly hostile to his opponents. 

During this period she fell in love with Lord Granville, 
whose somewhat effeminate character appealed to her 
passionate nature. Granville had no idea of marrying such 
a dominating woman, and was delighted to disappear from 
London on his appointment to the embassy at St Petersburg. 

The death of Pitt in 1806 was a staggering blow. Her 
father had disowned her, and she would have been left 
penniless. Pitt had however recommended her to his 
country, and a grant of {1,200 was voted by Parliament. 

Meanwhile her brothers had grown up, and she took 
a house in Montagu Square to make a home for them. 
Among her visitors was General Sir John Moore, whom she 
had already met when living at Walmer Castle. Moore was 
intensely attracted by her overpowering personality, and was 
constantly at her house. In 1808 he was appointed to the 
command in Spain, when he bade a tender farewell to Hester 
and selected Charles Stanhope as his aide-de-camp. At the 
battle of Corunna, Charles Stanhope, like his general, was 
mortally wounded, and the last words of Sir John Moore, the 
greatest of our generals, to her younger brother, James 
Stanhope, were: ‘‘ Stanhope, remember me to your sister.” 

Hester Stanhope started on her travels without any 
definite aim. At Gibraltar she met Michael Bruce, a rich 
young banker with an effeminate character, which appealed 
to her so strongly. She attached him to her party and in 
due course became his mistress. 

Travelling eastwards, Pirzus, then a small harbour, was 
reached. As the ship passed the mole-head, Hester spied 
a naked figure which dived into the sea, to be followed by 
the appearance of the chestnut head of hair of a beautiful 
youth. Thus did Byron appear on the scene. Lady 
Hester was apparently jealous of the poet and was bent 
on putting him in his place, while Byron wrote to his 
friend Hobhouse: ‘‘I saw Lady Hester Stanhope and 
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by Sir Percy Sykes 


do not admire that dangerous thing—female wit... . 
She evinced a disposition to arguefy with me, which I 
avoided either by laughing or yielding.” 

At Constantinople she attended the Salamik—on horse- 
back and unveiled—to the amazement of the crowd. She 
then hired a villa at charming Therapia where, thanks to 
Dr. Meryon, her devoted doctor, she made the acquaintance 
of various Turkish officials. This culminated in a visit 
to the Turkish fleet, ‘‘ dressed in men’s overalls, a military 
greatcoat and a cocked hat.’’ 

After being wrecked off Rhodes, Hester Stanhope paid 
a visit to Egypt, where Mehemet Ali was much interested 
by her keen intelligence, and held a review of his troops 
in her honour. She next landed at Jaffa and was received 
with pomp at Jerusalem. From Jerusalem she visited 
Acre and, after an expedition to Damascus, settled at Hamah, 
“a very quizzical town on the banks of the Orontes.”’ 

In the spring of 1813 she started on an expedition across 
the desert to inaccessible Palmyra, which she had arranged 
by negotiation with the chief of the Anaze tribe. At first 
all went well. She rode in the garb of an Arab sheikh, 
surrounded by Arab horsemen, into the desert. But when 
the party was at his mercy the Arab chief showed his true 
character, and tried to intimidate the fearless English- 
woman by suddenly disappearing into the desert with his 
following. No notice was taken of this, and Hester, upon 
reaching the capital of Zenobia, was received with indescrib- 
able enthusiasm and acclaimed as Queen of Palmyra—a com- 
pliment which appealed intensely to her romantic character, 

Dread plague attacked Hester Stanhope, and when she 
recovered she was subject to strange obsessions, which how- 
ever increased her extraordinary influence throughout Syria 
and Palestine. She had heard of a hidden treasure at 
Ascalon, and wished to find it and present it to the Sultan. 
The Embassy at Constantinople reported this to the Porte, 
with the result that a high official, furnished with firmans 
investing Lady Hester with full powers over the local 
authorities, appeared on the scene. A huge expedition was 
organised, and with much pomp and circumstance she 
marched to Ascalon. Digging operations were undertaken 
with forced labour, but the only find was a statue of the 
Roman period, and the whole scheme ended in utter failure. 
Making the best of a bad situation, she presented the Turkish 
official with a handsome negress, and then broke up her camp. 

Lady Hester had taken up her abode at a monastery 
behind Sidon, where she received a Colonel Boutin 
who, in spite of her warnings, determined to cross 
the unexplored Ansary mountains. There he was mur- 
dered and, as the French consuls took no action, Hester 
Stanhope, after securing exact information as to the 
guilty tribe, visited the Governor of Acre and threatened 
to make trouble for him with the Porte, unless he 
avenged the murdered Frenchman. As a result the 
Ansarys were attacked, fifty-two villages were razed 
and three hundred men were killed—an awful deed of 
vengeance for an Englishwoman to have instigated. In 
1821 she occupied the ruined monastery of Djoun, in the 
heart of the Lebanon. She converted it into a fortress, 
and there ruled her dependents with alternations of harsh- 
ness and generosity. At this period civil war was raging, 
and Hester Stanhope incurred the risk of protecting 
wounded Druses, in defiance of remonstrances from the 
British consuls. Men were killed at the very gates of 
Djoun to drive out the intrepid Englishwoman, who laughed 
at all threats, but slept with a dagger under her pillow. 
Finally the British Ambassador sent a representative, who 
warned the Pasha of Acre and the Emir Becher, her in- 
veterate enemy, to respect the high-born Englishwoman. 

The final act was now set; Hester Stanhope was a sick 
woman, harassed by lack of money but yet indomitable. 
Mehemet Ali had conquered Syria, but Kinglake could 
write : “‘ In truth this half-ruined convent, guarded by the 
proud heart of an Englishwoman, was the only spot through- 
out all Syria and Palestine in which the will of Mehemet Ali 
and his fierce lieutenant was not the law.”” We may close 
our review of this extraordinary woman by a remark of 
her own which ran: ‘‘ The Arabs have never regarded me 
either as a man or a woman, but as um étre a part.” 
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THE ROOTS OF EVIL 


The roots of evil in the depths of silence 

The silently boiling sea dissolve the rocks 

And a depraved star takes root 

On the foreheads of those whose days are numbered 
Out of the black sack leaps the livid crime 

A boneless cudgel with a blinding eye. 


The roots of evil in the swollen landscape 

The bright landscape of fountains and green dresses 
Penetrating the rich sod of fallen fruit 

Where foaming monsters gorge in the succulent mire 
Poison the source of the sources and springs 

The web of sweet waters enclosing its fields. 


Pluck the roots from the flaming carapace 
Pluck the hotel’s roots from the burglar’s alarum 
Pluck the androgynous calumny from the midst of its 
tuppenny crabs 
And the water will boil in the frozen jungle 
The brainless acolyte will rush into the jungle 
And the herds will come home. 
David Gascoyne 


SONNET 


What of the earth are we, our feet that tread 
macadam hardness of our dream. We try, 
hygienically, tenderness instead 

prising with streamline accuracy through the sky 
and have a broken record. Are we dead, 
projection of dead men, this man or you or I ? 


Nakedly to my sleep the brown sunbather’s arms 
attempt the statement, furl apart the real 
moment with magic treading of fleet charms : 

I see how bodies that I love conceal. 

I waken, spendthrift counting bankrupt forms, 
sour land, no hope, no rain. Regard this steel 
alacrity of elevator grain ! 

The pressure of it dooms our love, our pain. 


John Pudney 


FIN 


Though streets still stand, the shell to keep its shape 
When hermit fester or freeze; for winter congealing, 
From the tram’s delirium I have sought escape, 
Comparing the delicate whorl of the shell with stout men 
shouting 

Through Oxford Street Arcades, their mode of expression 
Profits, in concrete. But Spring bursting the stones, 
Or the premature night, lit by the bomb’s explosion, 
Will later breed silence, grass sprouting round the bones 
In the derelict city, after the green fire has died, 
A linger of lightning, sinister on copings of buildings, 
One wild man will creep from a subway wide-eyed, 
Eagerly gripping the rifle found abandoned by death, 
And obeying at last his instinct, unbolstered by holdings, 
Fires; the dead city obliterate, bereft. 

Maurice Carpenter 


THE EBB 


Here is one of the strange absolutes of beauty, 

The lowest point of the ebb, when the river stands 

Like glass on the mud and its draught to the sea is secret. 
Where the air is mist, wrought to the pitch of stillness, 
And at the water’s edge, grey shadow on grey, 

Kernel of stillness on stillness, stands the strange bird, 
The heron, elusive to sight, who, grown on it, 

Eye of the prospect, binds the eye with spell. 


Ada Harrison 
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INDIAN SUMMER OF A FORESIGHT 


I wander by the rustred wall 

Beneath a square, bombastic sun ; 

Like ripened fruit my hard thoughts fall, 
Decaying after, one by one. 


My plaster hopes will harden there, 
They too will drop and shatter soon ; 
I sink beneath the sun’s hot stare, 

I cannot tear the paper moon. 


But now I pick a dusty peach, 

As absent-mindedly I gaze, 

At those gold grapes beyond my reach, 
Half hidden by the morning haze. 


A little childishly I run 

Across the flowerbeds of my art, 
Then, fleeing from the angry sun, 
I close the garden door, depart. 


The others may remain and try 

To climb the mountains of the moon, 
But I am quite content to lie, 

And simply suck my silver spoon. 


The sun has lost all interest 

In me, but I enjoy the slight, 
Because I always look my best 
In purely artificial light. 


Perhaps I seemed a little proud 

Just now, but when I reach the street 
I mingle with the shifting crowd, 

For I have never liked conceit. 


Roger Roughton 


POEM 


The engines have burnished 

The lenses of my being, 

Made concave diminishing glasses 
Out of me. 

With my heightened vision 

I have seen 

All the small clear details 

Of this, my world ; 

I have seen, the minute spark 
That jumps the terminals 

Joining yesterday and to-morrow ; 
The cord of continuity 

Coiling up towards the stratosphere. 
And last night I saw 

The last edge of the sunset 

The small red feet of a pigeon 
Clenched in death. 


ON A PROPOSAL TO LIVE AT 
CAMBRIDGE 


Not moated yet, nor islanded, 
Delivered nor resolved stand I, 
But still in the distracted road 
Where Time’s loud cartwheels terrify. 


I only know the personal, 

I have not found the cosmic truth. 
Dear God, I am not old enough 

To bear the sight of so much youth! 


Ada Harrison 


CORNWALL. Edited by John Betjeman. 2s. 6d. net. 
(Architectural Press for Shell Guides.) 


This is the first of a new series of guide-books which, if 
it is intended to regard this as the prototype, promises to 
be the most attractive collection of guides ever produced. 
It is not mercifully “ for the pocket.” As a matter of fact 
it would suffer very considerably were it to be lodged in 
that enormous, 
and surely entirely 
legendary recep- 
tacle for which 
all guide-books in 
the last half- 
century seem to 
have been written. 
Which is to say 
this is quite a 
remarkable piece 
of book - produc- 
tion. But the 
accuracy of the 
maps, the extent 
of time and tide 
tables, informa- 
tion about towns, 
hunts, saints and 
churches entirely 
warrant the superb 
quality of the 
photographs and 
the general excel- 
lence of the format. 
Nobody can mur- 
mur anything 
about cake before 
bread - and - butter 
here. 


SEA GOLD. 
By H. A. Derby- 
Ss. 
(Houghton.) 


George Farrell, 
on the look out 
for a speculative 
investment, learns 
casually of a new 
type of diving- 
dress, which has 
been invented in 
Brisbane. He 
dashes off at once 
to Australia to 
enter into partner- 
ship with the inventor; remembering that gold to the 
value of three-quarters of a million is lying on the bed of 
the Atlantic in a sunken liner, at a depth that has defeated 
all attempts at salvage. Anne Dagenham is a fellow 
passenger on the outward voyage—and she is George’s 
fiancée by the time they reach the Indian Ocean. On 
returning to England George buys the wreck of the liner 
from the underwriters, and charters a cargo steamer to act 
as diving-tender with the new dress. The salvage opera- 
tions are enlivened first by a giant octopus and then by 
trouble with the Spanish authorities, which leads to shell- 
fire from a Spanish destroyer. 


St. Buryan 
Fifteenth Century Granite Tower 
From “‘ The Shell Guide to Cornwall” 
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The tale is not ended with the whole of the gold safe at 
last in the vaults of the Bank of England. George and 
Anne are married and find a home; George has a car 
smash and becomes involved in business difficulties ; the 
profits from the bullion have to be shared among the 
partners and their crew, and variously spent or invested. 
Everything of course ends as it should. At the risk of anti- 
climax, the author conscientiously tidies up every possible 
loose strand. It is a pity that when dealing with deep. 
water diving methods Mr. Derbyshire is himself in deep 
water. But criticism, of almost any kind, is disarmed by 
the unassuming tone of his pleasant little yarn. 


VITRUVIUS Il: DE ARCHITECTURA. Trans- 
lated for the Loeb ClassicallLibrary by G. Granger. 
10s. (Heinemann.) 


The first five books of this volume deal with architecture 
in the usual sense of the word, and the second five with 
the world of Greek science 4s a background to engineering. 
Thus, with the first volume which was published three 
years ago, we now have a complete picture of the man 
who has had a greater influence upon architecture than 
any single man in history. Holding an official position in 
the rebuilding of Rome by Augustus, and a man neither 
good-looking or tall, as he is at pains to tell us, he sought 
consolation in writing. For five centuries his treatise was 
a standard work on the building arts, until the rising glories 
of the Byzantine artists under Theodoric ad Justinian 
defeated its authority, and nothing more was heard of 
Vitruvius for just upon a thousand years, when Rome of 
the Papacy discovered him anew, and the treatise became 
one of the chief textbooks of the Renaissance. 

One is impressed by the modern tone of many of the 
chapters ; for instance those dealing with the use of stucco 
in damp places, and the effects of white lead on those who 
work it, are strangely reminiscent of the bulletins issued 
by a twentieth century building research station. Greek 
mechanics, compared with Greek science, was still in its 
infancy, and its theoretical importance was far in advance 
of its achievements in practice. Nevertheless there is a great 
fascination in reading of these early experiments in the appil- 
cation of water-power to clocks, organs and mills, and the 
descriptions of the proper construction and handling of 
the catapult, the “‘ tortoise ’’ and other engines of war. 


THE GREAT TRADITION. By Granville Hicks. 
10s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 


THE ORDEAL OF MARK TWAIN. By Van Wyck 
Brooks. 10s. 6d. (Dent.) 


It is as well to criticise both these books together because, 
though they do not entirely agree in method, they repre- 
sent a new and intelligent American literary criticism, 
which should prepare the way for a creativeness greater 
than anything in the tradition so far. 

Both critics analyse their subject in terms of the social 
conditions in which they lived. Mark Twain is but one 
outstanding example of the many American geniuses 
crippled and thwarted by a society without a spiritual 
culture. Pioneering America had no freedom from life’s 
need to struggle for the barest existence; it had no 
leisure for art. Its ethics were entirely those of material 
success ; it hated and persecuted any who did not follow 
its creed ; those who dared to criticise it, who would not 
share in its romantic illusions, were driven into exile. 

Mr. Hicks and Mr. Brooks face these facts fearlessly. 
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They trace in the failure of 
the artist the failure of the 
man, and hold society re- 
sponsible. They convince us 
that, with scarcely any 
exceptions, American 
writers until quite recently 
have never had the chance 
to be free in their opinions. 

The tradition of American 
literature is described by 
Mr. Hicks as the effort of a 
few men to resist the greed 
and corruption of the in- 
dustrialist, but until we 
come to one or two modern 
names their success is small ; 
mostly they succumb to the 
temptations they satirise. 
Concluding with a brilliant 
criticism of the Eliot school 
(‘whose principles strangle 
their gifts ’’), he maintains 
the future of literature lies 
with those who have the 
courage to face up to social 
difficulties, and through 
socialism secure freedom for 
spiritual living. 

It is in the struggle between the artist and society 
that Mr. Brooks finds the ordeal of Mark Twain. Mark 
Twain, he shows us with convincing skill, suffered from an 
arrested development ; the artist never freed himself from 
the pressure of enervating social conventions, and in his 
desire to live at peace with his family and friends he shirked 
the evils of American life. He wrote about his youth and 
boyhood because there he had lived, at least for a time, 
in freedom ; it was all that represented to him the signifi- 
cance of life. As he grew older, man for him became only a 
slave of outer forces—a reflection of his own cowardice. 
The high-spirited humorist had moments of depression when 
his conscience expressed its contempt for his failure to fulfil 
himself. 

Mr. Brooks must be one of America’s greatest critics. 
But at times he falls into a listless, spiritual analysis that 
chases its own tail rather like Mr. Middleton Murry 
psychologising at his worst. He is not buoyed up by an 
enthusiasm for the future as Mr. Hicks is; nevertheless 
American literature can scarcely fail to have a future with 
such excellent criticism to guide it. 

Robert F. Waller 


MON REPOS. 
Head.) 


“God Almighty first planted a garden’’; but surely 
the Devil—Bernard Shaw’s bogus-artistic, sensationalist 
devil—first took a Cottage in the Country. For the devil, 
in spite of his personal antiquity by theological reckoning, 
has always been a great organiser of youth movements ; 
and country cottages, you have no doubt observed, are all 
the rage in the youth movement just now. A youth move- 
ment, you see, labours under this disadvantage—namely 
that in course of time it must inevitably cease to be a 
Youth Movement at all. Consequently the only programme 
open to a cult of this kind is to get spiritually younger and 
younger as its members get physically older and older. 
Already in England the veterans of the movement have 
left dissipation and dress designing in front of them, so to 
speak, and are innocently romping ‘‘ Up the Garden Path,”’ 
or dreamlessly sleeping under ‘‘ A Thatched Roof,” in the 
pure depths of the country where no oats are wild, and the 
nearest thing to a cocktail-shaker is a butter churn. 

“Mon Repos,” as its authorship may have suggested 
to you, is a skit on the Dream Cottage stage in the headlong 
flight back to babyhood, of which we see signs all around 
us to-day. Here are a few extracts : 

“I prefer planting tulips with their delicious questing 
noses. Have you ever remarked that bulbs have faces ?”’ 


“‘ T love windows, don’t you? They give one such a sense 
of light,” 


By Nicholas Bevel. 7s. 6d. (Bodley 


The Great Chartreuse : The entrance seen from within, and the Grand-Som 
(Paris, Lyons and Mediterranean Railway) 
From “ The History of the Great Chartreuse,” by a Carthusian Monk (Burns, Oates & Washbourne) 


“* Although mine is a country soul, I cannot bear to touch 
a worm.” 

“*. , . a War-time ballad about a ‘ lady friend,’ which I am 
too young to remember—at least I always savy so, and if my 
audience looks sceptical, add—‘ that stupid old War.’ ”’ 

““My boy-friends adore my wee home, but girls are more 
difficile. I am not really fond of girls. . . . I explain to them 
patiently that my pool is not really for exercise but for reflec- 
tion. Then they point their crimson nails at me and wink. 
naughty Narcissus!’ ”’ 


That is the dope all right—not a point has been missed. 
Only it might actually be the original which, alas for 
English letters, is so monstrously sentimental and absurd 
as to defy even the most cunning parodist to produce 
anything but a pastiche. 
Gilbert Armitage 


THE HISTORY OF THE GREAT CHARTER- 
HOUSE. By a Carthusian Monk. Translated by 
E. Hassed. 12s. 6d. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne.) 


Grande Chartreuse is associated in many minds with a 
liqueur, green or yellow, rather than with anchoretic 
cenobitism. Doubtless this book will redress the balance, 
for the bulk of the work consists of a translation of the 
history of the first Charterhouse, published by the Car- 
thusian Order in 1881 ; to this additions have been made 
to widen its original scope and to bring it up to date. Fire 
and avalanche repeatedly destroyed the Grande Chartreuse, 
the Avignon Schism and Jansenism have threatened the 
internal integrity of the Order, whilst the anticlericalism of 
the Revolution and of 1903 have menaced the Order’s 
existence. The ways in which the Order faced these 
dangers and sources of schism are impassively recorded. 

The Carthusian mode of government is clearly explained, 
and is of such interest and importance that more space 
might well have been devoted to it. Those who are seek- 
ing democratic institutions perfectly balanced with sane 
constitutional safeguards, so combined that neither im- 
perils the other, would do well to give this section of the 
book close study. 


Despite the poverty and occasional inaccuracy of the 
translation, which lends an undeserving naiveté to its 
subject, the book will be found useful to those who want a 
general account of the Order or a handbook to the Grande 
Chartreuse itself. Some will regret that only a passing 
reference is given to the Carthusian liturgical practices, 
which represent an antiquity largely untouched by papal 
reform. 

G. M. 
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a wide knowledge of the world and a sophisticateg 
understanding, and containing one particularly moyj 
incident, the death of Mira Sherring—though it mug 
be pointed out that to so adept a novelist this kind of 
scene lends itself particularly to effective writing. 

But when all these allowances have been made, jt 
must be said that Mr. Deeping is an inventor rather 
than a creator, and deals in fantasy rather than jp 
imagination. Mr. Deeping still accepts without cayjj 
as the greatest ideal in the world, that of the granq 
old, slightly mentally deficient, English gentleman; 
Captain Sherring, M.C. with bar, is simply unbelievable 
except as a creature of day-dream. He is a kind of 
military Peter Pan, and although he proudly refuses 
monetary help on every possible and impossible 
occasion, he is an emotional cadger of the first water, 
reducing all his friends to impotence with his egregious 
scruples. Not that these friends are much to be pitied. 
When not being bluff, or racy, or Napoleonic, or redolent 
of the soil, they are like little children in a nursery, 
and not at all like fully responsible, grown adults, 
aware of a deep and vital purpose in the universe; 
forceless individuals, whose simple creed is to be aware 
of (slight pause and little cough)—decency, and (very 
fiercely and with bright eyes)—lousy Bolsheviks. 


John Mann 


SCOTTISH SCENE: OR THE INTELLIGENT 
MAN’S GUIDE TO ALBYN. By Hugh Mac. 
Diarmid and Lewis Grassic Gibbon. 


The average Scotsnran is content to be a Scot and 
leaves it at that. He is genuinely proud of his 


Dinant 
From “ A Wayfarer in Belgium” (Methuen 


A WAYFARER IN BELGIUM. By Fletcher Allen. 
7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


What constitutes a good guide-book? The shade of 
Baedeker must always loom over the scene. Information, 
up-to-date, accurate and as sparse as is reasonable, must 
be readily accessible. Then comes the personality of the 
cicerone, a personality which should give its own charm and 
bloom to the landscape, but which must never be too obtru- 
sive. And a guide-book is not a decalogue, it is a sign- 
post, and we must in essence find our own way. Mr. Allen 
has produced an excellent guide. It is particularly good 
in that if one does not know Belgium and cannot ‘‘ do”’ 
Belgium, one can obtain a good impression of the country 
from these pages and fine photographs. It is definitely one 
of those books through which a voyage of the imagination 
can be taken—a sentimental journey if the actual is out 
of the question. It gives, apart from the necessary guide- 
book strategy, an epitome of Belgium to-day. For all that 
age-long unchangeability which one somehow associates 
with Belgian characteristics of whatever persuasion or 
tribe, it demonstrates that something of a new spirit has 
risen phoenix-like from the ashes of war. Travel with Mr. 
Allen. At all events read him, for books of much more 
pretentiousness convey far less than his. 


SEVEN MEN CAME BACK. By Warwick Deeping. 
7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 


Mr. Deeping has written a book which will interest 
the majority of people, but to the serious critic the 
interest is largely a morbid one. However, to deal with 
the book first from the point of view of popular appeal, 
Mr. Deeping, having written nearly fifty novels, is no mean 
workman and he will never let the reader down. His 
prose has quite frequent sparkles of poetry and intuition 
(though too much which is only imitation), his invention 
is endless, and his theme—the vicissitudes of seven men 
who meet yearly for an Armistice Night reunion—acts 
frequently as a useful point of liaison between the characters 
and plot. It is a clever and well written book, revealing 


nationality, and can grow very warm (as lately in 
certain correspondence columns) contrasting the number 
of great men produced in England with that incontest- 
able total in his own gallery. But alongside this and 
similar muscle-flexing, he remains as complacent and 
apathetic about his country’s condition — economic, 
cultural, eugenic and so on—as is his English 
equivalent. And that is an awful thing to say. 

It might of course be difficult to single out this average 
Scotsman, but the authors of this energetic and energising 
book are in no doubt of his existence in large quantities, 
and in “‘ Scottish Scene’ have set about educating him— 
putting him wise is a better way of describing it—after a 
preliminary purge or two to clear his head. Indeed a more 
accurate sub-title would be—‘‘ Or the Scotsman’s Guide to 
Intelligence.” 

The book itself is more in the nature of a magazine, being 
a collection of sketches, short stories, poems, essays and 
plays, bunched together more or less anyhow and divided 
into sections containing one of each. The short stories 
are all by Lewis Grassic Gibbon. They are mainly about 
farm life, and are written in a stylised Scots which is 
certainly foolproof for the English reader. Whether it is 
a better medium than MacDiarmid’s synthetic Scots is a 
matter of opinion. The one bends ordinary English to 
a Scottish purpose, and gives it a local twist and rhythm 
without introducing more than a minimum number of words 
from Braid Scots. The other takes Jamieson’s dictionary 
entire and glories in it. The fact that one is a novelist and 
the other a poet makes comparison difficult, but personally 
I find the poet’s exuberant vocabulary extremely exhilarat- 
ing in spite of its occasional knottiness. 

It is a pity that none of the poems in “‘ Scottish Scene ” 
is up to MacDiarmid’s best. One indeed—* In the Cale- 
donian Forest ’’—looks like a sesquipedalian legpull that 
has failed to come off, and may very probably be such an 
one. However that does not matter. What does matter 
(and in case lack of status makes this appear merely 
another of the week’s literary discoveries, let it be said that 
Compton Mackenzie, Prince Mirsky and A. R. Orage are 
on my side) is that Hugh MacDiarmid is the most vigorous 
and courageous poet writing in—Britain ?—to-day. Hence 
even in these examples the reader may find a good deal 
that will excite him, especially in “‘ Tam o’ the Wilds.” 
But if he should wish to verify my pronouncement let him 
read ‘‘ A Drunk Man Looks at the Thistle.” This is the 
most extraordinary poem of its kind since Byron—a 
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compound of satire, parody, translation and song quite 
ynlike anything in our King’s English. 

He also contributes, besides two small plays with superb 
dialogue, two studies of representative Scots—one, rather 
rueful, of the present Prime Minister, the other of Major 
Douglas of Social Credit fame. Both he and Lewis Grassic 
Gibbon are, of course, Scottish Nationalists and devotees 
to the core. It is notable therefore that they advocate 
fas similar spirits are advocating even now in Australia, 
New Zealand and Canada—all countries with a large propor- 
tion of Scots) the im- 
mediate application of 
Social Credit to correct 
the state into which 
their country has 
fallen, and to render 
possible that cultural 
liberation they wish 


“ Scottish Scene ”’ is 
excellent reading, a 
good introduction to 
its writers’ more im- 
portant works, and a 
duty to all Scotsmen. 

A. C. Frost 


THE OLD INNS 
OF ENGLAND. 

By A. E. Richard- 

son. 7s. 6d. net. 

(Batsford.) 

The reader cannot 
be blamed if, for him, 
Professor Richardson’s 
decidedly competent 
introduction takes a 
place secondary to that 
of the illustrations in 
his book. The author 
cannot be blamed 
either, for the physical 
achievement of com- 
pressing so much of 
his vast knowledge on 
the subject into so 
small a space cannot 
have been an easy one, 
and merits only praise. 
It is the publishers’ 
fault. They are re- 
sponsible for a tradi- 
tion of books whose 
excellence of illustra- 
tion has been steadily 
increasing, until to-day 
it is only the pictures that one thinks about in connection 
with a Batsford book. This has rejoiced those students of 
architecture who for long have believed that books on 
architecture could very well consist of pictures and plans 
of buildings, and nothing else. The charge too that they 
have been “ pretty pictures ’’ cannot have been made very 
often. But it seems a pity, if this remarkably fine series 
of popular illustrated books on architecture is to continue, 
that men of first-class ability should be engaged to write 
what after all amounts to little more than a “ padding ”’ 
to the pictures. The pathetic little foreword by Sir Edwin 
Lutyens seems rather superfluous too. It is difficult to 
imagine to whom it could offer a bribe to buy this book. 
A bribe anyway is quite unnecessary. 

VAE VICTIS! (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

“Ve Victis” is a biography of that somewhat enig- 
matical Austrian, Ludwig von Benedek, whose name, once 
known considerably beyond the borders of his native land, 
now signifies even to his compatriots almost nothing. On 
July 3rd, 1866, he commanded the army of Austria in a 
battle for the domination of the German-speaking peoples, 


By John Presland. 18s. 


XUM 


The ‘*Briton’s Arms,’’ Elm Hill, Norwich, in a quiet corner of the 
ancient cathedral city 
From “ The Old Inns of England,” by A. E. Richardson (Batsford) 
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a battle in which half a million men were engaged, and he 
lost. He retired to obscurity, in which he was hidden for 


fifteen years, and finally died in 1881. Controversy 
surrounds his conducting of the battle of Sadowa, one school 
of historians contending that he utilised his instrumental 
powers in the best manner possible, considering their nature 
and the nature of external circumstances; whilst the 
opposing school contends that his leadership was ‘‘ weak 
and faulty and bound to lead to disaster.” 

Mr. Presland states the case for and against him without 
any indecision or un- 
certainty. He is at 
pains to reveal not the 
rightness or wrongness 
of Von Benedek’s con- 
duct, but the essential 
and innate nature of 
the man, to study pre- 
cisely what sort of 
considerations moved 
his subject at an hour 
of decision. But apart 
from the subtlety of 
his biography as a 
psychological docu- 
ment, it can be said to 
be of the most com- 
pelling interest as a 
dramatic narrative, 
rising through some 
three hundred pages 
to its climax in the 
chapter entitled 
“ Koniggratz.” The 
first half of the vol- 
ume, devoted to Von 
Benedek’s youth, 
describes in charming 
terms his marriage and 
gradual promotion in 
the military sphere. 
In darker contrast we 
have the second por- 
tion, the significance 
of which can be read 
through the titles of 
its chapters: ‘“‘ The 
German Eagle,” 
“Ramparts of Sand,” 
“Shadow of Defeat,’ 
“Retreat,” ‘“‘ Trial at 
Wiener-Neustadt”’ and 
The Last Service.” 


PROCESSES OF GRAPHIC REPRODUCTION IN 
PRINTING. 


By Harold Curwen. 
Faber.) 


Artist and printer have much to learn from one another. 
Their intelligent collaboration is a very powerful weapon, 
both in the field of pure art and when it is applied to 
advertising matter of every size and sort. Mr. Curwen’s 
book is the ideal vade-mecum for any artist concerned 
with reproduction work, and it is the more remarkable 
a publication, as well as a more serviceable one, for 
pithily containing in a bare hundred and eighty pages 
what might well have filled eight hundred. 

It is not difficult to see how far more satisfactory results 
are likely to follow when the artist has some knowledge 
of printing technique; he can then select his medium, 
or mixture of media, before he starts to work, and thus 
proceed with special consideration of its peculiar strengths 
and weaknesses. Much art of course which eventually 
comes to be reproduced, having been executed originally 
without any thought of such a fate can never be satis- 
factorily copied. A four-colour collotype, albeit a master- 
piece of ingenuity, cannot hope to reproduce faithfully 
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the first-hand feeling of an artist’s brush and paints. A 
coloured engraving, though it may be a very beautiful 
thing of itself, is a very different kettle of fish from the 
oil painting it represents. But when an artist has his eye 
directly on reproduction he will not set his printer im- 
possible problems. If a design is to be reproduced in flat 
tints it is no good for him to suggest tones ; and if economy 
is at all a consideration an effect which can be obtained 
by the laying of three colours must be preferred to one 
of such unrelated shades that four or five workings are 
necessary to secure it. 

On the other side the printer and process engraver are 
capable of many devices of which an artist might easily 
be ignorant. It is only necessary to mention for instance 
the various patterns of the half-tone screen, the degrees 
of transparency in inks, or the possibilities of mechanical 
tints in line blocks. Knowledge of such tricks of the trade 


will greatly increase a designer’s range of effects as well . 


as the interest of his work. 

Mr. Curwen shows himself to be well versed in his subject, 
and he treats its many facets in a very clever clear-cut 
way. His illustrations are most ingenious. One small 
point : surely there need be no difficulty about electrotyping 
a lino-cut, and this medium is capable of such individual 
beauty that it deserves more than the suggested relegation 
to school use. 


POEMS OF TEN YEARS. By Dorothy Wellesley. 
8s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 


As long as there are people who are fond of reading 
poetry that is quiet and simple, that contains no enigmas 
and does not startle one with unexpected ideas or images, 
volumes such as these will continue to appear, and it is 
right I suppose that they should. Dorothy Wellesley’s 
poems provide a pleasant retreat from harsh contemporary 
realities; they do not strain the mind; they present 
pictures of undisturbing things, or express emotions with 
which we are all familiar. It would not be fair to criticise 
these poems by the standard of ‘‘ New Verse ”’ for example : 
they were intended for quite a different public. 

To indicate the type of reader for whom these poems 
were written, it is only necessary to quote the titles of some 
of the various sections of this book: “‘ Poetry of Every- 
day,” ‘‘ Travel Poems,” ‘‘ Poems on Various Occasions,” 
“Casual Observations,” ‘‘ Verses for the Middle-Aged.”’ 
The last-named is significant, as most people under thirty 
would, I think, be agreed that these poems are dull. I 
found them dull; for though Dorothy Wellesley has a 
more than competent technique, a gift of observation, a 
control of poetic language, she is quite devoid of magic and 
of that quality, so difficult to analyse, of acute perception, 
that is always to be found in real poetry, as apart from 
descriptions of things or feelings transcribed in conventional 
poetic form. The author accomplishes this uninspired kind 
of transcription very well; ‘‘ The Deserted House’’ is 
particularly successful. The highest praise that can sin- 
cerely be bestowed upon these poems is that they are very 
good of their kind. 


David Gascoyne 


THE ENGLISH TRADITION. By J. Aubrey Rees. 
12s. 6d. (Muller.) 


This study, the fruit of exhaustive and detailed research, 
provides an excellent guide to the principles that have 
governed English commerce for the last six centuries. The 
foundations of what Mr. Rees terms the English tradition 
were inaugurated by the severely esoteric character of the 
medizval guilds, whose laws restricting practitioners and 
traders of all denominations to conduct which if not un- 
impeachable was at least conscientious, persist to this day 
not so much in the ethics of trade as in the principle which 
should by rights prescribe those ethics—that is, the tradition 
of the English merchant. 

In his delineation of the internal legalities of the various 
guilds, the author displays expert acquaintance with all 
facts. His appreciation of the merchants of the Tudor 
period—Sir Thomas Gresham, Sir Wolston Dixie, etc.— 
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is a particularly fine piece of work, being perspicacious ang 
occasionally, as in the following passage, mildly satirical: 
“Were John Colet, whose saintliness, courage and in depen. 
dent judgment were so remarkable, to return to London 
to-day, nothing would surprise him more than to see how 
the original St. Paul’s School has been transformed into 
the present imposing educational establishment at West 
Kensington, with nearly seven hundred students, gym. 
nasium, swimming-baths, workshops, science laboratories 
and shooting range. Equally surprised would he be to 
learn that right through the five hundred years that have 
passed since the original foundation at St. Paul’s, some of 
the most famous men in history have passed through his 
school, including Milton, Pepys, the great Duke of Marl. 
borough, Benjamin Jowett, Sir Frederick Pollock and 
many others.’”” From such a passage it will be observed 
that Mr. Rees is not without an illuminative wit which, 
admirably enough, renders this volume not only a work of 
assiduous scholarship, but as well a document of individual] 
charm. 


SADHU SUNDAR SINGH: A Personal Memoir. 
By C. F. Andrews. 3s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Mr. Andrews, whose previous books on subjects of 
religious and spiritual significance have achieved such 
popularity, here acquaints us with the extremely moving 
story of Sadhu Sundar Singh, the Indian Christian whose 
example stirred so many people to an admirable emulation, 
His life was one of extreme sanctity and dignity ; his 
personal appearance was impressive and propitiating to a 
remarkable degree—his presence commanded and placated. 
“In later years,’’ writes Mr. Andrews, “ the dignity of his 
presence deeply impressed me; but on that first occasion 
I seemed to see nothing but those eyes of his looking into 
my own and offering me his friendship. They seemed to 
tell me, without any formal words, how great a treasure his 
soul had found in Christ, and how he had realised at a 
glance that my heart was one with his own in devotion to 
the same Lord.”’ 

In his early manhood Sadhu Sundar Singh received 
tuition in his native religion—that of the Sikhs. Passages 
of the holy books of their belief he would still repeat after 
his conversion. Their similarity to many excerpts from 
Christian works may, in his extreme youth, have provided 
him with those introductory inklings which sometimes 
determine the whole course of the later life. His know- 
ledge also of the mysterious faculties of the Yogi impressed 
itself upon his mind to profundity. But ‘‘ I wanted to 
save myself,’’ he cried. ‘‘ How I studied all our sacred 
books ! How I strove for peace and rest of soul! I did 
good works ; I did all that could lead on to peace. But 
I did not find it; for I could not achieve it for myself.” 


GORDON AT KHARTOUM. By John Buchan. 5s. 
(Peter Davies.) 


There is little that is new in this monograph, and yet it 
is no mere refurbishing. It should remain the best general 
study of the tragedy of Khartoum. Mr. Buchan, as is 
only to be expected, gives by no means a partial portrait 
of Gordon but, equally to be expected, the book is a counter- 
blast to the school of Strachey. This picture belongs 
definitely to the wholesome if somewhat stolid English 
tradition, as opposed to the vogue of quasi-French logic 
which, particularly in imitation, is so often distortion. 
And—this is the book’s excellency—it is not only Gordon 
who is so brilliantly sketched ; the other figures in the drama 
are no less ably drawn—Gladstone, Baring, Mohammed Ali. 
Mr. Buchan’s fairness in exposition of a difficult chapter in 
history is effulgent: ‘‘ Tragedy sprang more out of rival 
greatnesses than out of rival follies, and it was dignified 
by the quality of the actors.’’ Mr. Buchan gives a just 
appreciation of every angle of the situation as well as of 
coign and crank of character. The difficulties of communica- 
tion were in part responsible for the disaster. And to-day, 
with communications increased a hundredfold, incompati- 
bilities of temperaments, which resulted in Khartoum, can 
still make for international malaise. 
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THE BOOKLOVERS’ 


LONDON 


June 30th.—On the kind suggestion of Miss Winifred 
Dunton, hon. secretary of the Gilbert White Fellowship, 
we were able to join in a very successfully organised visit 
to Warley Place, the historic home of that well-known 
musician and horticulturist, Miss Willmott, F.L.S. Miss 
Willmott had not only invited the party to her own house 
and gardens, but had also been able to arrange for members 
to see the gardens and beautiful private chapel at Goldings 
(by kind permission of Mrs. Heseltine), and also the gardens 
at Boyle Court. Miss Willmott took tea with the party 
at the Village Tea Rooms, which for old-world charm and 
artistic simplicity are probably unique, and afterwards 
devoted several hours to a personally conducted tour, with 
her head gardener, of the marvellous gardens in which she 
has cultivated plants, trees and shrubs from all parts of 
the world. The interior of the house, with its library of 
rare books and music-room, also fascinated her visitors. 
Major Hoby, one of our own members, and Miss Willmott 
discussed together, to everybody’s delight and instruc- 
tion, the fine old musical instruments, of which she has a 
wonderful collection. Our thanks are due both to the 
Gilbert White Fellowship and to our gifted hostess for an 
afternoon of such very special pleasure and interest. 

July 7th.—Holiday-makers who were absentees from 
Mr. T. W. Hill’s afternoon, which he called ‘‘ A Cruise in 
a Dickensian Corner of Kent,’’ will learn without surprise 
that he once again exceeded our expectations as guide and 
good companion. Directing our coach through some of 
the beautiful lanes in which Dickens loved to walk, and 
from the highest point of which we had a fine glimpse of 
the Medway, we arrived first at the immortal writer’s home, 
“ Gadshill,”’” where we were most hospitably received. We 
stood in the study, and looked from the window out of 
which Dickens gazed as he sat writing at his desk. Mr. 
Hill’s knowledge and enthusiasm for his subject enlightened 
us at every point, as we passed on from room to room. 
Our next step was Cobham Park, and by kind permission 
of the Earl of Darnley we visited first the Swiss chalet 
presented to Dickens by Mr. Fechter, and which now stands 
in Cobham Park. Our guide then led us through the 
park, with its ‘‘ dappled deer and monarch trees,” to the 
fine Elizabethan mansion, the home of Lord Darnley, and 
some time was spent in the principal rooms and the picture 
gallery. The tea-table at ‘‘ The Leather Bottle ’’ provided 
Mr. Hill with an opportunity to read, in his own inimitable 
fashion, those passages describing the amorous Mr. Tup- 
man’s visit to the old hostelry. Cobham church, with its 
famous brasses, and Cobham College formed a happy close 
to_a memorable “ cruise’’ in the country-side beloved by 
Dickens. To Mr. T. W. Hill, the secretary of the Atheneum, 
our heartiest thanks, once again, for these merry hours. 

Members we have met lately have all been discussing the 
new book by our very dear friend and warm supporter 
of the Circle, Mrs. Philip Champion de Crespigny. Those 
who have not yet seen it will like to be reminded that it is 
entitled ‘‘ This World—and Beyond,’’ and published by 
Cassell. The book deals with the author’s psychological 
development from childhood to her present position as Hon. 
Principal of the British College of Psychic Science, and Sir 
Oliver Lodge, who contributes a foreword, says: ‘‘ The 
whole book represents the passage from incredulity to con- 
viction, not only about survival, but about many other 
more unlikely things.” 


Programme 
September 1st.—Visit to Chiswick, conducted by Mr. 
E. G. Crowsley. 
(Autumn programme ready shortly.) 
Applications for membership, and full particulars of 
rambles and meetings, should be addressed to the Hon. 
Secretary, Mrs. Sophie Hine, Mayfield, Meopham, Kent. 
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LIFE AND 
LETTERS 


the florin magazine 


Since the change in its appearance, Life 
and Letters has rapidly taken a leading 
position amongst the most widely dis- 
cussed and alive periodicals published. 
Apart from others whose names are only 
beginning to be known, the following have 
contributed to its pages: W. H. Auden, 
Peter Fleming, Graham Greene, Aldous 
Huxley, Wyndham Lewis, Eric Linklater, 
Charles Morgan, Herbert Read, Stephen 
Spender, Adrian Stokes, G. M. Young. 


The AUGUST issue contains: 


ARTICLES by Graham Greene 
George Barker 


Clifford Sharp 


SHORT STORIES by H. A. Manhood 
Frank O’Connor 


Osbert Sitwell 
Herbert Palmer 
Paul Engle 

Cecil Day Lewis 


ETC. 


POEMS by 


Monthly 2s. net 
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CROSSWORD No. 


THE BOOKMAN 


45 


IRELAND By ‘‘ ProcrustEs ” 


A guinea will be sent to the sender of a correct solution who supplies 
the best clue to No. 20 down. 


Crossword No. 45 


a 3 + 
q 
2 
1° 7 
ry 
22 
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R 
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> N an 3° 


Down: 


1. ‘‘ And now the Irish are ashamed 
To see themselves in one year tamed : 
So much one man can... 
That does both act and know.” 
—(ANDREW MARVELL.) 
2. Popular abbreviation of a political leader. 
4. Plays which are this are influenced by an Irishman. 
5. Synge’s Riders thither. 
6. A King of Basan or a Gael. 
10. Epicentre of the Irish literary revival. 
11. Cuchulain is a hero of them. 
12. United Irishman hanged at Carrickfergus. His name 
became a watchword in the Ulster Rebellion of 1798. 


13. The god who told James Stephens’s Philosopher that 
“Virtue is the performance of pleasant actions.” 
14. ‘‘ John the Magnificent.” The Dublin Custom House was 
part of his magnificence. 
15. He“ wrote like an angel, and talked like poor poll”; and 
might be thought to have made a crock for Stephens, 
21. ‘“‘ Dearest, through interwoven arms 
By love made tremulous, 
That night allures me where .. . 
Nowise may trouble us.” 
—(JamEs Joyce, Chamber Music.) 
22. Curtail 28 across. 
23. Exclamation. 
28. Begin 20 down. 
29. Degree. 


Across: 
1. Dezree. 


3. ‘* Dear heart, why will you . . . (26) (5 across) 
Dear eyes that gently me upbraid, 
Still are you beautiful——.”—(Chamber Music.) 
5s. Adverb. 
7. “‘My bitter. . . it is, love, that we are not far away 


In Cashel town, tho’ the bare deal board were our 
marriage-bed this SAMUEL FERGUSON.) 
8. The correct method of cracking this was a controversial 
matter in Lilliput. 
g. Esther Vanhomrigh. 
14. Gulliver went there. 
16. Pronoun. 
17. What you do by the fire when you are old and gray and full 
of sleep. 
18. Author of ‘‘ The Land of Heart’s Desire.”’ 
19. Twilit man. 
21. Town in Longford. 
22. Beverage stewed black upon the hob. 
24. Preposition. 
25. Term of endearment. 
26. Pronoun. 
27. An island now transferred to celluloid. 
28. Swift told a tale thereof. 
30. ‘“‘ Winged, airy beauty of the Psyche, born 
From this thick husk, as in Hellenic... 
The glittering goddess from the head of Zeus 
Uprose.’’—(A. E., Enchantment.) 
31. ‘* And it was bound with a pearl-pale shell 
That wavered like the summer... ., 
As her soft bosom rose and fell.” 


—(Usheen to S. Patric.) 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS FOR AUGUST 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet 
bearing name and address of sender) must be received by 
the Editor not later than AUGUST 20TH. A competitor 
may enter for all the Competitions, but must cut out the 
coupon and send this with each answer or group of answers, 
and address envelope : 


“The Prize Page,’”” THE Bookman, St. Paul’s House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS., as 
the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS MONTH ARE : 


I.—Throughout 1934 a monthly prize of Two GUINEAS 
will be offered for the best comment, in not 
more than two hundred words, on any topic of 
interest during the current month. Preference 
will be given to entries dealing with political, 
social or literary questions of a controversial 


nature. Overseas competitors are asked particu- 
larly to note that, for this competition, their 
entries will be eligible irrespective of the closing 
date. The editor reserves the right to print 
any comments submitted. 


IIl.—One for the best quotation satirising 
centenaries. 


II].—Hatr A Guinea for the best fallacy on “‘ A rolling 


stone gathers no moss,” after the manner of 
Lamb. 


IV.—TuREE NEw Books for the best quotation 
applicable to any book mentioned in _ this 
number of THE BooKMAN. 


V.—TueE Bookman will be sent post free for twelve 
months to the sender of the best suggestion for 
a competition. 
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Results of July Competitions 


I.—-Two GuInEAs for the best comment is awarded 
to Leigh Waller, Burrowbridge, Bridgwater, 
Somerset. 


I].—OneE GUINEA for the best triolet on “‘ The Great 
Drought,” is awarded to L. V. Upward, Green- 
ash, Chiswick Mall, W.4, for the following : 


TRIOLET ON THE GREAT DROUGHT 


On principle, the temperance institutions 

Can scarce acclaim the fact that Britain’s dry ; 
Unlike small boys and all who shun ablutions 
On principle, the temperance institutions 
Deplore the threat of further diminutions 

In the commodity they glorify 
On principle. The temperance institutions 

Can scarce acclaim the fact that Britain’s dry. 


II].—Hatr A Guinea for the best appreciation, in not 
more than two hundred words, on Charles Lamb 
or Samuel Coleridge, is awarded to G. B. Attwell, 
2A, South Bank Terrace, Surbiton, Surrey. 


IV.—TuREE NEw Books for the best quotation applic- 
able to any book mentioned in the July issue of 
THE BOOKMAN, are awarded to M. D. Taseer, 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, for the following : 


DETERMINATIONS. Edited by F. R. Leavis. 
(Chatto & Windus). 


“In a minute there is time ; 
For decisions and revisions which a minute will reverse.”’ 


S. Extor. “. . .Pomfrock.” 


We also select for printing : 


MARK TWAIN AND MUSSOLINI. By Cyrit CLEMENT. 
(International Mark Twain Society). 
“* And I wonder how they should have been together !”’ 
T. S. Exiot. La Figlia che Piange. 


John E. Woods, 63, Mayfield Road, Earlsdown, 
Coventry. 


THE ACQUIRER. By M. Coryn. (Barker). 


“He put in his thumb 
And he pulled out a plum.” 


Nursery Rhyme. 


Kathleen Blyth, St. Joseph’s Secondary School, 
Victoria Road, West Hartlepool. 


COFFEE FORNONE. Catpwe tr. (Elkin Mathews & Marrot) 
“* Thank God for Tea!”’ 
SMOLLETT. (Quoted in Memoir by Lady Holland.) 
B. Gibbs, Fosters, Hall Lane, Upminster, Essex. 


V.—THE Bookman will be sent, post free, for twelve 
months, to Dora T. Malfatti, 36, York Road, 
London, S.E.r1. 


Crossword—No. 44 


One guinea is awarded to Captain J. M. Hayes, 1, 
George Terrace, Plympton, South Devon. 


COUPON for AUGUST, 1934 


MUDIE’S 


EASY REFERENCE 


FICTION 
CATALOGUE 


ALL BOOKS ARRANGED 
UNDER AUTHORS’ NAMES 


Containing over 


5,000 authors 
20,000 titles 


PRICE 
By post 1/4 
e 
Secretaries of Associations and reading 


circles, etc., are invited to write for 


particulars of special Library services 


MUDIE’S REPUTATION WITH 92 
YEARS’ LIBRARY EXPERIENCE IS 
YOUR GUARANTEE OF SERVICE 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 
LTD. 


95, Southwark Street, S.E.I 


and Branches 


STORM MUSIC. DORNFORD 
‘Next to Buchan my favourite romantic novelist.’ Sunday Dispatch 


MR. FINCHLEY DISCOVERS HIS ENGLAND 


‘As enjoyable as Priestley's VICTOR Canning 


‘Good Companions.’ It makes you curse such a 
thing as bedtime.’ In a letter from a leading bookseller 


SUMMER LEAVES. DENIS Mackail 
‘This will be enormously popular.’ Gerald Gould in News Chronicle 


DAVID AND DESTINY. IAN Hay 


‘Read Hay while the sun shines.’ Howard Spring in the 
Evening Standard 


THE OLD GUARD SURRENDERS. H. A. Vachell 
Doria is a darling—or isn’t she? 


THE BANK MANAGER. E. PHILLIPS Oppenheim 
The Prince of Storytellers at his very best 


MYSTERY ON SOUTHAMPTON WATER 


A new Inspector French FREEMAN WILLS Crofts 
detective story and not all plain sailing 


MR. BOBADIL. FRANCIS Beeding 
As breathless as breathless Beeding can be 


THE 
MISFORTUNES OF MR.TEAL. LESLIE Chaectecis 
*Your Saint stories are simply corking’ says P. G. Wodehouse 


PRINCE OF PLUNDER. SYDNEY Hoclee 


One of the biggest, certainly the most exciting, secret service 
hunt the metropolis has ever seen 


THE PORTCULLIS ROOM. VALENTINE Witkiaus 


‘Worthy of ranking with the best that the creator of Clubfoot 
has given us.” Manchester City News 


ALL SAILS SET. ISABEL HOPESTILL Cactec 
A story from real life, full, frank and refreshing 


CROOKED CROSS. SALLY Cacsou 
‘A very good novel’ of the new Germany. Gerald Gould in Observer 


All 7/6 net each 


PRINTED IN GREAT' BRITAIN BY WYMAN & SUNS Lip, LonpoN, READING AND FAKENHAX—AUGUST, 1984. 
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